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The European Situation. 


TurRKIsH cruelty and fanaticism have at last precipitated 
acrisis in European affairs. It has long been expected that 
dissensions over 
Turkey would 
finally disturb the 
peace of Europe, 
but few if any an 
ticipated that Crete 
would be the thea- 
tre of action or that 
Greece would 
strike the first 
blow. And even 
now, with a Greek 
army in Crete and 
a Greek fleet off 
Canea, we have not 





entire confidence 

in the sincerity of 
the actors in the play. The sultan cannot care very much 
for Crete, which has always been Greek in sentiment, and 
which has never yielded any considerable tribute to the 
Porte. We are half inclined to believe that the demonstra- 
tion on the part of Greece is a ‘‘ put-up job,” a plan ar- 
ranged by the authorities of London and St. Petersburg to 
draw the attention of the world from Armenia, and to quiet 
the demand of civilized humanity that the brutal Turks 
should be punished for their unspeakable cruelties to the 
Asiatic Christians. If this be the object it will not serve 
long to deceive. To take from Turkéy a dependency which 
Turkey does not particularly care for is no punishment at 
all. Besides, the world does not so much demand that Tur 
key be punished for her crimes against civilization as that 
the security of Christians shall be guaranteed forthe future. 
Punishment of Turkey will not bring the murdered Arme- 
nians to life. The dead are dead past resurrection ; it isthe 
living about which the world will concern itself. However 
gratifying it may be to see King George extend a protect- 
orate over the long-suffering Cretans, however pleasant it 
may be to witness the triumphs of gallant Prince George in 
the waters of the Mediterranean, the attention of the world 
cannot be diverted by such small things from the real 
trouble—the atrocities committed on Armenian Christians 
by Mohammedan Turks. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


An Agricultural Humorist. 


Hien office, especially that of a Cabinet minister, is 
usually full of weariness. The importunities of the oftice- 
seekers are sickening to the 
heart and wearying to the 
mind and body; but, after 
all, a conscientious official, 
who tries to do what he 
knows to be right and for the 
good of the country, usually 
experiences more vexation 
from Congress than from the 
public at large. Your Con- 
gressman, whether he be in 
the upper or the lower house, 
is generally a person of much 
practical political experience, 
and he knows how to put the screws on in such a way that 
the pressure will produce the greatest results and at the 
same time cause the worst pain. The courage of brave 
men has been known to evaporate and the morality of hon 
est men to become strained under this ingenious method of 
torture. We all remember Mr. Cleveland’s cry of anguish, 
‘**T have Congress on my hands.” Now, the Cabinet min- 
isters always have Congress on their hands; for them ad- 





SECRETARY J. STERLING 
MORTON. 


journment brings no release. As a rule we see them droop 
and grow old. Only two things can save them—inordinate 
conceit or a sense of humor. At this time, when adminis 
trations are just about to change, we will supply no in- 
stance illustrating the saving quality of conceit in this 
business, though in the expiring Cabinet there is an exam- 
ple of peculiar conspicuousness ; but we cannot refrain 
from mentioning the man who has saved for himself his 
own peace of mind and dignity of deportment through a 
sense of humor which makes him laugh when his enemies 
would have him cry. 

Mr. J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, the Secretary of 
Agriculture in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, stirred up the dry 
bones of the Senate early in his career by speaking in per 
fectly plain language, as became a farmer, about abuses 
which cost the country a deal of money and did no greater 
good than to enable Congressmen to send remembrances to 
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their constituents—remembrances about as useful as valen- 
tines. Mr. Morton from the first has insisted that the free 
distribution of flower-, garden-, and field-seeds was a use- 
less and a wicked waste of public money. Every practical 
farmer and gardener in this broad land knows that in this 
Mr. Morton is entirely right. But the Congressmen must 
have their seeds ; so they have disregarded Mr. Morton’s 
recommendations, and in discussing them have abused Mr. 
Morton as no other member of any Cabinet was ever abused 
before. Chief among the secretary’s assailants has been 
that persistent specimen of Senatorial verbosity, Mr. Vest, 
of Missouri. 

It might be expected that under these circumstances 
Mr. Morton would have suffered intensely. Not a bit of it. 
His sense of humor has saved him. He has laughed at Sen 
ator Vest and all the rest, and has gone gayly on his way, 
giving blow for blow and gibe for gibe, and now, at the end, 
is sorry that the fighting is over. It is a great thing to 
have a stout heart, and a merry spirit behind that organ of 


courage, 


The Evil Influence of Tiresomeness. 


It has long been a disputed question as to whether it 
were worse to be a fool or a knave. That question is as 
far from determina- 
tion to-day as it ever 
was, and it is likely 
that our grandchil- 
dren’s grandchil- 
dren will still be 
vexed by it. But 
there is a somewhat 
kindred question 
much easier of solu- 
tion. The question 
is this: ‘‘Is it not 
immoral to be a 
bore?” We are in- 
clined to take the 
affirmative in any 
discussion that the 
propounding of this question may provoke, and we will 
give one reason with entire frankness. The greatest bore 





SENATOR MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 


in public life to-day is also the man who, on a large scale, is 
exerting the most evil influence. When we first discussed 
the arbitration treaty with Great Britain we ventured the 
suggestion that if it were rejected it would be to stop off 
the flood-gates of Senator Morgan’s eloquence. We knew 
by an intuition, for which we claim nothing out of the 
common, that Senator Morgan would oppose this treaty. 
Senator Morgan opposes everything that makes for an 
enlightened civilization, and his position enables him to 
express himself with such tiresome reiteration that in sheer 
self-defense his brother-Senators let him have his way. 
There should be some way to suppress the bores, especially 
the Senatorial bores. In this particular case it is the duty 
of the sovereign State of Alabama ; but it is possible that 
Alabama does not know what she is inflicting upon the 
country, for Senator Morgan lives in Washington all the 
year round, and his own people are not often worried by 
his abnormal capacity to be tiresome. If he could only be 
inducedsto make a half-dozen set speeches in Alabama the 
country would surely be free of him after his present term 
expires. But alas and alack ! that is not until 1901. 


Concert=hall Indecencies. 
y— @ EVERAL weeks ago we printed articles describ- 


y ing and pictures illustrating the indecencies 
we which now characterize the concert-hall stage of 


“ihe \ New York, and many other cities besides. When 
(? / ) we did this we quite expected that both our mo- 
WEA tives and our taste would be challenged. In this 
yy expectation we have not been disappointed ; we 

have, however, been surprised that so many of 
our readers and such a large number of our esteemed con- 
temporaries should have taken the trouble to express ap- 
proval and appreciation of our efforts and the means we 
employed to accomplish what we felt needed to be done. 
The means, we confess, were not over nice, and we em- 
ployed them with reluctance, but nevertheless deliberately. 

The truth of the whole matter is this: The concert hall 
performances, once comparatively innocuous, have been 
growing more vulgar season by season, until now there are 
exhibitions given that are simply vile. Whether the law 
as it exists at present can prevent these exhibitions we do 
not know, but we do know that the indictment of the most 
prominent offender, the proprietor of an immense concert- 
hall, did not put an end to the very exhibition mentioned 
or aimed at in the indictment. The only other way to put 
a stop to this thing is through an aroused and indignant 
public opinion. 

The people who make the best public opinion are not to 
be found among the habitués of the concert-halls On the 
contrary, such persons seldom, if ever, go to such places of 
amusement, though, to be sure, the places should be such 
as to invite the best people we have. Under the present 
circumstances, however, the only way to reach them was 
by pictures and text, the method we employed. For this 
we have no idea of makipg any apology, even to those 
who were pleased to misunderstand our motives. But to 
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them, and to all others besides, we repeat what we said 
before, that these concert -halls are a debasing and de- 
bauching influence, and it is necessary, in the interest of 
refinement and morality, that our initiative should be fol- 
lowed up, so that these places should be regulated and 
kept within bounds. 


The Charleston Naval [anceuvres. 


awe recent manceuvres of the North Atlantic Squad- 
" ron off Charleston harbor were far more than a 
spectacular event. They were a vivid demonstra- 
x tion of naval efficiency. The suggestions of Ad 
miral Bunce as to the desirability of making 
changes in some of his ships is a matter relating to naval 
architecture, and not to the efficiency of the fleet. The 
direct benefit of the manceuvres to the navy was simply 
that of performing successfully an important and novel 
drill. The indirect benefit will come in the knowledge that 
the navy has the confidence of the country. 

The squadron under Admiral Bunce proved that it could 
do things. It showed that the old-time blockade-running 
is a thing of the past. It showed that it would practically 
be impossible for a hostile torpedo-boat to steal up unde 
tected to a fleet anchored off a port, except in time of the 
thickest fog. It showed that the-ships could withstand the 
shock of a vigorous bombardment, and it also showed that 
our Jack Tars were marvelous marksmen. Finally, and 
most important of all, it showed that our navy is ready to 
answer any and all calls made upon it. 

It has been the fashion too long to sneer at our navy 
whenever any of the vessels has met with an accident, 
slight or serious. Mishaps are always annoying, especially 
when public interest is centred in the object to which the 
accident happens. Tie truth is that our navy is not nearly 
so unfortunate in this respect as those of other nations, 
England and France especially. England’s Flying Squad- 
ron of a year ago quickly disappeared in the repair- shops, 
and France’s Mediterranean squadron to-day consists of 
more ships on paper than in service. 

‘*Send the ships to sea,” has been the frequent clamor 
of critics of the navy. They have gone to sea, and they 
proved their efficiency more than ever before ; the recent 
demonstration proves their worth beyond cavil. It should 
go far toward removing prejudice against the navy, not 
only among our own people, but also the prejudice against 
it among other nations—notably Japan—which want to 
buy new war-vessels, and which are timid about investing 
in those of American make, simply because the ‘‘ new jour- 
nalism ” has exaggerated every mole -hill mishap into a 
mountain cataclysm. 


Cuban Liberty. 


LL hope that Cuba had anything to expect from 

NX Mr. Cleveland’s administration passed away long 
\ ago. But the hopes of the Cubans in their cause 
if \ did not diminish, nor was their high spirit fora 
~*~ “S moment daunted. Against preponderating odds 
they have kept up the fight, harassing the Span- 

iards in the field and worrying them in the towns. With- 
out help of any considerable kind from outside they have 
cheerfully and courageously gone on with the contest. 
But they should not be compelled to do without aid. It is 
probable that the new administration will recognize Cuban 
belligerency in due course. That, however, it is not likely, 
will be done at once. Meantime, the Cubans must keep the 
field ; they must hold their own. Now is an opportunity 
for Americans personally to do a duty which their govern- 
ment has not done and which it cannot do at once. The 
Cubans need money and everything that money will buy. 
They need ammunition most of all. We know that this is 
a period of stress, and that in this country times are com- 
paratively hard, but we believe it to be the duty of Amer- 
icans who love liberty to make sacrifices at this time and 
help their struggling neighbors. We made asimilar appeal 


“é 


some weeks ago and met with an encouraging response. 
The Cubans were heartily grateful. We announce again 
that we will receive subscriptions in aid of the Cubans, and 
will hand all such, great or small, to Sefior Palma, the 
Cuban delegate in this country. Remember, Americans, 
what France did for us in our great struggle! Now is the 
time to respond in kind and pay a debt our forefathers con- 
tracted to liberty and humanity. 


Tobacco Prohibitionists. 


THE anti-tobacco people, like other ‘‘ antis,” are presumably 
the highest authorities on that which they not only let severely 
alone themselves, but strive to keep out of the reach of weak, 
irresponsible humanity in general. They are continually find- 
ing out things which no one else had ever suspected. If the 
world would only heed the warnings of these creatures of light 
and leading we should see what we should see. 

There is the English Anti-Tobacco and Anti-Narcotic League, 
in existence for twenty-six years past, and which has circulated 
323,844 books and pamphlets, besides a million leaflets, all setting 
forth in lurid and Dantesque style the dead!y horrors of that 
baneful weed. And yet, such is the depravity of the race, the 
practice of smoking is steadily on the increase, and thousands 
of Britons to-dey are lighting their pipes with the leaflets fur- 
nished gratis by the A. T, A. N. L. Itis well known that the 
habit of cigarette-smoking, like that of murder, if persisted in 
will eventually ‘ead to crime, such as procrastination and Sab- 
bath-breaking. This is strikingly exemplified by the league’s 
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discovery, announced at its recent annual meeting, that in Eng- 
land the cigarette ‘‘is steadily sapping the vitality and mascu- 
line vigor of this once proud country, and converting Sunday- 
At this 
same meeting the vice-president, a Mr. Martin, made the startling 
announcement that tobacco, and not nihilism, is what ails the 
Czar of Russia. In other words, ‘‘ pernicious cigarette-smok- 
ing” has shattered his imperial nerves and left him a physical 
wreck. 

Strange to say, it is from America, the hot-bed of the Virginia 
cheroot, the Connecticut wrapper, and the Pittsburg stogie, also 
the home of the cigarette trusts, that the English reformers 
receive a ray of hope. The statement that a quarter of a 
million of boys in this country have taken the anti-tobacco 
pledge has encouraged the league to adopt the American plan 


school children into prematurely depraved sinners.” 


of lecturing the elementary schools. 

All this is very well, so far as the cigarette and the young 
people are concerned. But in the interest of plain truth, we 
must frankly tell our British cousins that the anti-tobacco mil- 
lennium is not yet in sight here, notwithstanding the energetic 
destructive work of the belligerents on the island of Cuba. 
There are tangible evidences all around us that smoking, to say 
nothing of chewing and snuffing, goes on without any let-up, 
and in all classes of the community. Even our humorous con- 
temporary, Judge, prints a poem which testifies unmistakably 
to the demoralization of our agriculturists through indulgence 
in the vile weed : 

* A shiftless man was Farmer Snacker, 
He spent his time a-smoking ‘backer. 
Together he worked a mule and a cow, 
And never read the news, nohow.”’ 

When we contrast this only too common instance of Farmer 
Snacker with the rise of our illustrious millionaires, such as 
A. T. Stewart, Jay Gould, Russell Sage, and John Wanamaker, 
none of whom ever used tobacco or received a college education, 
enough has been said. 

We suggest, however, that inasmuch as the English league 
has followed our example in the matter of lectures, we might 
take a hint from them, in distributing a few million leaflets 
where they would do the most good—that is to say, among our 
tobacco-shops and cigar-stands. They might induce some men 
to chew the cud of contemplation—at any rate they would not 
be sneezed at. It would be a pity, indeed, if such persuasive 


arguments should end in smoke. 
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=THE recent Curtis-Ames squabble is only another proof 
of the utter impossibility of arriving at any close accuracy of 
detail in matters 
historical. Both 
General Ames and 
General Curtis 
doubtless are doing 
their individual 
‘level best” to tell 
the truth about the 
Fort Fisher affair, 
as they understand 
it, and both of them 
are as decidedly op- 





posed as are two 
locomotives when 
they try to pass each 
other on the same 





track. The case is 
a good warning 
againstany attempt 
to depict the finer lines and shades of the historic panorama. 
The broad outlines can be given with some approach to accu- 
racy, but a wise man refrains from trusting the historic per 
sonal, with its attempted precision of word and action. In the 
teaching of history in our public schools much time is wasted 
over this sort of apocrypha, while with a better method the 
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movements of the successive historic waves, with their causes 
and results, could be understood and be of some use. Really, 
it seems time that the traditional incident or speech should be 
eliminated. 

=M. Camille Saint-Saéns, the French musical composer, has 
a name which few if any of his contemporaries overshadow, and 
which none but his 
fellow - countrymen 
can pronounce. As 
a child he was a 
prodigy, as a man 
he is something of 
anexcentrique ’ put 
throughout all his 
life runs the excuse 
and the compensa 
tion of genius. At 
ten years of age 
Saint-Saéns had at- 
tained European 
celebrity as a pian- 
ist. His precocious 
talent did not burn 
itself out prema- 
turely, but devel- 
oped in breadth and 
strength until it 
reached its culmina- 
tion in those mar 
velous ‘ symphonic 
which are 
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poems ” 
the wonder and despair of his contemporaries. He is essen- 
tially a Parisian, but has the faculty of occasionally divorcing 
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himself from the seductive city of light. He will disappear 
totally for a long period, and then, after elaborate obituary arti- 
cles have been compiled, and in some cases printed, the cher 
maitre will trapquilly turn up on the boulevards with bis 
traveling baggage labeled ‘‘ Canary Islands,” or some other un- 
thought-of corner of the earth. He has been off following the 
ignis futuus of a symphonic imagination. 

=The little journey through the South of Tom Hoshi, the 
Japanese minister, who went there to study the cotton industry, 
gave those who saw him an agreeable notion of a Japanese per- 
sonage. No Jeffersonian Democrat could have traveled with 
less ostentation. There was not even a single Japanese servant 
attending him, and street-cars served him for cabs. Americans 
are accustomed to low-statured Japanese, but few are so rotund 
as Hoshi, and that fact impressed people. 

=Citizen John Swinton, in his sixties, is hale, hearty, genial, 
eloquent, and altruistic as ever, albeit rather more prosperous 
than befits a newspaper 
man and _ philosopher. 
But prosperity with John 
Swinton means, prima- 
rily, benefit and good 
cheer to a very large cir- 
cle around him. He is 
a consistent, not to say 
aggressive, democrat. 
He has no home, but 
lives in a flat up town—a 
very homelike and hos- 
pitable flat, it must be 
admitted, having taken 
to itself much of the in- 
dividuality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Swinton. With 
Central Park in front of 
his door, John Swinton 
personally prefers to cir- 
culate in Printing House 
Square and among the 
tenement districts of the 
East Side. Striking 
cloak - makers and pro- 
scribed anarchists are his boon companions. For the last 
quarter of a century no Russian nihilist, no refugee from the 
Paris commune, no Irish patriot nor Hyde Park orator from 
socialistic London, has landed on these shores without clasping 
John Swinton’s hand in a masonic grip. Yet he has a warm 
corner in his heart for American millionaires and other occu- 
pants of the seats of the mighty—especially since last year, 
when by his tour de force in writing a five-hundred-page book 
in two weeks he narrowly escaped making a fortune himself. 

=Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, when he was mayor of New York, 
made life in New York almost as gay as an opera bouffe. But 
he had his serious side and was a difficult man to deceive, even 
when the most experienced and wily politician tackled him. 
He has been making some shrewd remarks about the new char- 
ter for the greater city, and not the least wise is his comment on 
the proposition to have a great municipal assembly. He has 
said : 

** We are suffering from a misconception of what municipal govern 
ment ought to be. For my part, I heartily agree with Seth Low in his 
notion, namely, that city affairs should be administered precisely as a 
corporation is, with a president and board of directors, the mayor to be 
president, with consulting and advising powers in a sort of cabinet, com 
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posed of the abiest business and executive talent we can secure. Then 
let the details of execution and administration be carried out by heads of 
departments responsible to the people. In this way municipal govern 
ment would declare dividends of wise and profitable fruits, just as a cor 
poration declares dividerds of cash by discreet business management. 
The great mistake we make lies in supposing that municipal administra- 
tion is a political question or presents political problems to deal with. It 
is a pure question of business, and should be treated as such.” 

-Mr. Foster Coates,the editor of the Commercial-Advertiser, 
which we believe is about the oldest newspaper in New York, is 
still a young man, 
though he has been 
prominent for so long 
as a journalist that 
he may be said to be 
fairly entitled to a 
long, gray beard. But 
he began early, and 
he “‘ got there” quick- 
ly. This forwardness 
in starting and in ar- 
riving has given a 
somewhat wrong im- 
pression to those who 
do not know Mr. 
Coates, who really is 
young enough and 
handsome enough to 
meet the standard 
fair Rosalind, in the 
play, set up for the 
man who could please 
her. It is likely, however, that Mr. Coates values his youth 
only because it assures him good time in which to acquire new 
distinctions, and his looks merely that they help him to oppor- 
tunities for further occupations. Among the men of his profes- 
sion he enjoys a well-merited popularity, and among the women 

well, the women are not saying anything against him. If the 
fairies did not preside when he was born then he must have 
inherited good gifts from his forebears in the ordinary way. 
But he has made no ordinary use of either gifts or opportunities 
to have thus, at an age which Thackeray declared to be that of 
a boy, achieved much more than ninety per cent. of those 
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accounted successful. 

Mr. George Curzon, under-secretary to the British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and also the very lucky young man who 
married the beautiful Miss Leiter, of Chicago and Washington, 
represents his department in the debates in the House of Com- 
mons. He has, up to the present session, been regarded as a 
man of the highest promise, but of late he is steadily losing 
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ground on account of his inordinately long and tedious verbosity 
of speech. The House of Commons will not stand a bore under 
any circumstances, and it may be, after all, that the beautiful 
young American girl has not really married as brilliantly as 
she might have done at home. She may save the day by com- 
municating to her husband some of her own charming vivacity. 
But, after all, it is the greatest pity in the world that American 
girls should marry foreigners. Englishmen, to be sure, are bet- 
ter than the others, but American girls are quite too good even 
for them. 

=The late General Joseph O. Shelby was one of the pict- 
uresque leaders of men who were so numerous in the Confed- 
eracy—a man of stern and sterling virtues, rugged and eccentric, 
and a born fighter. No more unpalatable news ever reached 
him than that of Lee’s surrender, and with a restless body of 
troopers ready to go anywhere with him, it was only by one of 
the mischances of fate that were ever proving too much for 
Maximilian that Shelby did not become the ill-fated emperor’s 
Marshal Ney. General Shelby could have written an interest- 
ing book of a particularly interesting period of American his- 
tory, and it is a matter of regret that he never did so. 

=There is not a better citizen in the neighborhood of Boston 
than Colonel Henry 8. Russell, of Milton. At the present time 
; Colonel-Russell is the 
| commissioner of the 

Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. This is not 
the first time that 
he has forsaken his 
country life to take 
upon himself civic 
duties which the ma- 
jority of men of his 
means and _ tastes 
would shun with all 
their might. Twelve 
years ago or so the 
police department in 
Boston needed to be 
reorganized. Colonel 
Russell was asked to 
undertake the job. 
He did so, and after 
a year or two had 
the satisfaction of 
knowing that the 
force was both hon- 
est and efficient. In 
earlier years he obeyed a more imperative call and, when fresh 
from Harvard, went to the front with a regiment of Massachu- 
setts troops, of which he came back at the end of the war as the 
commander. No more gallant soldier carried a sword than this 
same youthful colonel, and at the Harvard commemoration ex- 
ercises at the close of the war he had the satisfaction of hearing 
the great war Governor, John A. Andrew, testify that a braver 
gentleman never bore the commission of the commonwealth. 
By birth Colonel Russell belon’s to what Dr. Holmes called the 
Brahmin caste, and was a cousin of the gallant Colonel Shaw, 
whose statue is soon to be erected on Boston Common. He mar- 
ried a Miss Forbes, so the ramifications of his connections are 
quite widespread. He has been at various times a breeder of 
blooded horses and cattle, and in these ventures has been suc- 
cessful ; but his best work has been the building up of himself, 
the making of a man—a tower of strength which stands four- 
square to afl the winds that blow. 

=Dr. Edward Bedloe, the popular Philadelpbian, is distin- 

guished not only as a writer and a public speaker, but also in 
his profession of 
dental surgery. In 
the diplomatic serv- 
ice he has ably rep- 
resented the country 
as consul at Amoy, 
China, and at Ra- 
venna, Italy. He is 
perhaps best known 
by his services to the 
government at 
Amoy. In speaking, 
recently, of the new 
treaties between 
China, Russia, and 
Japan, Dr. Bedloe 
said: ‘“‘A new day 
has dawned upon 
the far East, and 
the Pacific industries which have remained unchanged for cent 
uries are now about to assume an active phase, as in the Occi- 
dent. While we are to have competition in many directions, 
on the other hand we will have opportunities for the extension 
of American commerce which cannot be neglected with safety 
to our own interests. We already do a limited business with 
the East. Many of our goods and wares are to be found in the 
markets of Japan, Corea, China, the Philippines, the Strait set- 
tlements, and even Siberia. What we have, however, is but a 
small fraction of what we are bound to have eventually, and 
what we can have in a decade if our merchants employ the same 
energy in developing the foreign trade as in the domestic. The 
Japanese have just started their railway age, and have several 
thousand miles in operation. This will certainly be quadrupled 
in the next ten years. Corea has just broken ground for its 
first railway, but will be obliged to have many lines both across 
the peninsula and ranging the entire length before 1910. In 
China, with its vast crops, there is an unlimited field for the 
iron horse, and one which will pay handsomely. On account of 
industrial and social conditions, it will be a long time before the 
Chinese will supply the capital required. This will be done by 
foreign enterprise—either by government corporations or by 
individuals. There is to be a large market for light-draught 
steamers, trolley-cars, telephones, and above all for machinery. 
The English and Germans are already in the field, and it is high 
time for American commercial genius to enter the lists and 
obtain its share of Asiatic trade,” 
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Player-folk. 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, who is 
undoubtedly the most intellectual of 
our contemporary American emotion- 
al actresses, is undertaking, in ‘‘ Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles,” what may prove 
to be the greatest creation of her 
career. Certainly there is a strong 
play in Hardy’s novel, and Mr. Lor- 
rimer Stoddard is to be congratulated 
Sif he has succeeded in extracting it 
for effective stage use. 

‘*The First Gentleman of Europe,” 
written by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, in collaboration with George 
Fleming, has achieved at least a 
succés d’estime at the Lyceum. As 
the work of an established novelist, 
this interesting piece may be regarded 
as an offset to Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
failure—though it is not, like ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” adapted from a novel. 
Mary Mannering, the Daphne Oldfield of Mrs. Burnett’s play, has 
advanced one more degree in the popular favor she has been steadily 
winning at the Lyceum since the beginning of the season. 

Virginia Harned, formerly a Lyceum favorite, and the most 
adorable of all the Trilbys, has an important réle in the current New 
York production of Sardou’s ‘‘Spiritisme,” at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre. 

Our theatrical portrait-gallery this week also includes Marshall P. 
Wilder, the diamond-edition humorist, who was offered a play in 
which he should appear as a court jester of the sixteenth century. 
That our best parlor entertainer, prince among jesters and jester 
among princes, should decline this offer, was a foregone conclusion. 

Edna Wallace Hopper, the twinkling little comic-opera star of 
‘*El Capitan”; Marie Wainwright, who is prosperously touring the 
States ; and Julie Opp, an ambitious and gifted New York girl, who 
has won recognition in George Alexander’s company at the fashion- 
able St. James Theatre, London, are also represented. 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 
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TWO FAMOUS MEN OF CHICAGO. 


The Reverend Dr. Gunsaulus. 


IF one were to search the continent for a type of aggressive, 
muscular, practical, and interesting Christianity the quest would 
cease with an introduction to the Reverend Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago. 

He has crowded into forty-three years of life an amount of 
work appalling even to the enthusiast, and has achieved results 


which seem possible only because they are realizations. 
The average metropolitan pastor finds his energies sufficiently 
taxed in administering to the spiritual welfare of a fashionable 





THE REV. 





FRANK W. GUNSAULUS. 


congregation. If greedy for work he may promote and manage 
a mission school or lend his occasional presence to a directors’ 
meeting of a kindergarten. Time would hang heavy on his 
hands were such the limitations of Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

With the duties of pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church 
—the largest and most influential in the city—Dr. Gunsaulus has 
combined the vast responsibility of the presidency and general 
management of two mighty projects—the Armour Institute of 
Technology and the Armour Mission. Nor is this all. He has 
founded and directs the famous Doremus School, and is the guid- 
ing spirit in a system of mission and kindergarten schools and 
various clubs and organizations for the young men and women 
of Chicago. In the recent political campaign, without shirking 
any of these multitudinous duties, he made a canvass of Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Illinois in behalf of honest money and the 
Republican candidates. In him the silver forces recognized 
their most dangerous opponent. They trailed him with their 
best orators, but found it impossible to repair the damage caused 
by his impassioned eloquence. 

As a pulpit orator Dr. Gunsaulus easily takes front rank in 
Chicago. But it is not by the tricks and artifices of mere ora- 
tory that this young theological giant has won his way to fame 
and to a substantial fortune. His sermons read well. In fact, 
they read better than they sound, and only those who have sat 
under the spell of his oratory can appreciate this tribute. Had 
Frank W. Gunsaulus never entered the pulpit or made a public 
address he would have won distinction in the literary world 
He is ascholar of high attainments, and his essays and books 
are rich in thought and expression. 

Dr. Gunsaulus resigned the pastorate of the Brown Memorial 
Church of Baltimore in 1887 and accepted a call from Plymouth 
Church of Chicago. He was then thirty-one years of age, hav- 
ing been born at Chesterfield, Ohio, January Ist, 1856. For 
years it had been his ambition to enter the lists against the 
wickedness and greed of Chicago. Seated in the splendid library 
of the Armour Institute the other day, Dr. Gunsaulus said: ‘I 
believed then, as I believe to day, that the greatest problems of 
More than 
any other American city, it has attracted to itself those forces 
which are striving for the mastery. It is a field for the student 
and a harvest-ground for those who love humanity and their 


this country are to be met and solved in Chicago. 


country.” 

He mapped out his plans before accepting the leadership of 
Plymouth Congregational Church. He knew just what he 
wanted to do, and by the force of his indomitable will and 
ceaseless energy has carried his dreams into execution at an age 
when most men are halting at the foot of the ladder. 

In 1881 Joseph F. Armour, brother of Philip D. Armour, the 
famous packer and capitalist, died and left a bequest of one 
hundred thousand dollars to found a mission school. A fine 
buildMmg was erected, with reading-rooms, library, kindergar- 
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ten, a free dispensary, and other attractive and useful features. 
This institution was under the supervision of Plymouth Church, 
and Dr. Gunsaulus saw in it the germ which should fructuate 
into the actuality of his ideals. He found fourteen hundred 
children in his charge. They were surrounded by religious in- 
fluences, but were going to ruin. 

‘They were well taught,” said Dr. Gunsaulus, ‘‘ but they did 
not know what to do with their hands. Their bodies were full 
of passion. They could not control themselves. We saw that 
they must learn to take care of themselves. So the institute 
was started to teach the boys and girls the secret of self-help 
and self-control.” 

To this cause Philip D. Armour gave two million 
dollars. The institute proper represents an expendi- 
ture of half a million. The balance of the money was 
expended on adjacent apartment buildings containing 
two hundred and fifty flats, the revenue from which 
makes the institute and mission almost self-sustaining. 
Under the splendid management of Dr. Gunsaulus 
the institute has won a success which delights the 
heart of the great merchant and philanthropist whose 
name it bears. It is doubtful if a finer manual train- 
ing-school has ever been dedicated to the uses of a 
community. In many of its branches, such as archi- 
tecture, mechanics, and chemistry, it takes rank with 
the leading universities. Mechanical and electrical 
engineering, mathematics, physics, steam-engineering, 
designing and drawing, forging, wood - working, 
printing and book-binding, and comprehensive courses 
in grammar, history, the languages, and all the 
branches which go to make up a liberal education 
are generously provided for, and are in charge of 
an extensive corps of professors and instructors. 
Early in 1893 a union was effected with the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The result was the establishment 
of the Chicago School of Architecture, with great ad- 
vantages accruing to both institutes and to the public. 

As president of the Armour Institute, Dr. Gun- 
saulus receives a salary of ten thousand dollars a year, 
and when he consented to accept the trust Mr. Armour 
was so pleased that he handed the astonished young 
clergyman five years’ salary in advance. 

Plymouth Church raises not less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year for other mission work. They 
have endowed the Boys’ Industrial Home and Ply- 
mouth College at Glenwood, Illinois. Here, on a farm 
of three hundred and forty acres, are substantial 
school and manual-training buildings, with accom- 
modations for two hundred boys. While this is not 
under the direct charge of Dr. Gunsaulus, it is one of 
his favorite projects and demands much of his time 
and care. 

The Doremus School is a free institution founded by 
Dr. Gunsaulus, and un- 
der his guidance it is 
becoming a vast power 
for good. It is located 
on Thirty - first and 
Butler streets, and is 
patronized by large 
numbers of working 
people. It is a literary 
and industrial institu- 
tion, and is sustained 
by contributions from 
Plymouth Church. 
There are various 
classes, clubs, societies, 
and organizations 
which were created in 
the fertile brain of the 
good doctor. Here is 
the headquarters of the 
Boys’ Brigade, a youth- 
ful military organiza- 
tion with a rapidly in- 
creasing membership. 

Add to all this the 
and 
organizations of the 
church, and it may be 
imagined that Frank 
W. Gunsaulusis a busy 
man. Of a magnificent 


various societies 


physique, he is a glut- 
ton for work. He has 
invaded the worst dis- 
tricts of Chicago, and 
through the influence 
of his work they have 
become clean, morally 
and physically. 

Dr. Gunsaulus lives 
on Prairie Avenue, in 
a modest, though beau- 
tiful, residence. He is 
happily wedded, and 
five children, a boy and 
four girls, brighten a 
life spent in unselfish 
toil. He is in the prime 
of a splendid manhood, 
and if spared to com- 
plete the work now 





before him, will leave a lasting imprint upon a community 
which he wisely selected as a prolific field for altruistic en- 
deavor. 


Senator W. E. Mason. 


It is to be doubted if the Senatorial toga will invest William 
E. Mason with a dignity sufficient to prevent thousands of his 
friends from calling him “ Billy.” If the Democrats of Illinois 
had been permitted to select a Senator from the ranks of their 
opponents their vote would have been almost unanimous for the 
jovial gentleman and statesman who now succeeds Senator John 
M. Palmer. When it is considered that not less than ninety per 
cent. of the rank and file of the Republicans of the State were 
for Mr. Masen it may be imagined that he goes to Washington 
fortified wit. 4 popularity almost unexampled in the history of 
a Senatorial canvass. 

The election of Mr. Mason was a personal triumph, and one 
of which any man may well be proud. While no novice in pol- 
itics, William E. Mason has never been a part of a machine. He 
does not believe in machine politics. It is a part of his philoso- 
phy that the will of the people should and must prevail, and bis 
recent success proves that in his case, at least, the rule has held 
true. 

It may safely be predicted that Senator Mason will champion 
such a change in the Constitution as will leave the selection of a 
United States Senator to the choice of the people of a State. 
He has declared himself emphatically on this question, and he 
has a record of living up to his public utterances. 

Seven is the lucky number of William E. Mason. It bobs 
up persistently and fatefully in his career. He hails it as an 
omen of good fortune, even though he does not admit that there 
is any superstition in him. And yet there is the simple mystic 
seven looming up before him in all, or at least in most, of the 
notable incidents of his career. It has been sticking to him ever 
since he first saw the light. It is so insistent in its appearance 
that he welcomes it—is glad to see it—looks for it to come again 
and stay with him. 

Most often the mystic numeral shows itself in simple, direct, 
and unmistakable form; frequently it occurs in multiples of 
itself. Thus, it may be just plain seven ; again it may be twice 
seven, or fourteen ; next it may be three sevens, or twenty-one. 
But in some way or other seven creeps in and shows itself. This 
is the record, hastily set down : 

He was born on the seventh day of the seventh month. 

He was the fourteenth child. 

He is forty-seven years old. 

He lives at No. 1477 Washington Boulevard. 

He has seven children. 

He was married in 1873. 

On January 14th—the sevens to be noted—came the critical 
and decisive day in his Senatorial aspirations. 

No man in Illinois is better known than William E. Mason, 
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and few citizens of the State are better known throughout the 
country. He is famous as a wit, as an orator—particularly as 
stump-speaker—and none is more noted for party fealty. He 
has been a standing candidate for the Senate for seven or 
eight years. He has been frank and open in the avowal that he 
wanted to sit in the upper house at Washington. He was born 
in the village of Franklinville, Cattaraugus County, New York, 
July 7th, 1850 
slow) Mason. 


His parents were Lewis J. and Nancy (Win- 
His father was a merchant who took an active 
interest in politics, espousing the cause of abolition with vigor 
and earnestness. 

In 1558 the Mason family moved to Bentonsport, Iowa, and 
lived there uutil 1865, when the father died. William E. 
Mason was then in his fifteenth year, and he found that it would 
be necessary thenceforth to depend entirely on his own efforts 
and resources. He had received his rudimentary education in 
Franklinville and Bentonsport, and had had the advantage of 
two years at Birmingham College when the family fortunes 
made it necessary for him to make his own way in the world. 

He began his career by teaching school, as so many other 
Americans have done, and meanwhile studied law. 

From early manhood Mason took an active interest in pol 
itics. Before he was thirty years old he was a member of the 
General Assembly of Tlinois, and in 1882 was sent to Springfield 
as Senator from the ninth district. In both houses of the Legis 
lature he made a reputation as a ready and etfective speaker, 
who made wit and repartee carry many an argument. It was 
in the campaigns, however, that he became most widely known. 

He went to Congress in 1888, being sent from the third 
Chicago district. With that his reputation spread over the 
country. His name is always mentioned in the list of Congres- 
sional wits. Try as he might, he has until now been unable to 
overcome this in his canvass for a seat among the grave and 
reverend Senators. In Congress, however, Mr. Mason gained a 
reputation not alone for wit. He was soon recognized as pos- 
sessing a broad knowledge of national affairs, and distinguished 
himself frequently in discussions of the most important legisla- 
tion. No one in the House in his time could state a proposition 
with more conciseness, brevity, and pointedness. In a five- 
minute speech he was unexcelled. During the debate over the 
location of the World’s Fair he made a five-minute speech which 
Speaker Reed pronounced the best he had ever heard, and that 
speech was most potent in bringing the exposition to Chicago. 

The first speech made by Congressman Mason convulsed the 
House and shocked some of the more staid members. The Mills 
bill was under consideration, and it was a field-day. Sunset 
Cox was in his prime, and was famous for his wit and repartee 
Speaker Reed called Mason to the speaker’s desk and requested 
him to follow Cox. 

‘*Take him down a bit and make the House laugh at him,” 
said Speaker Reed. ‘‘ You know how to do it. When he stops 
I will recognize you.” 

In his remarks Congressman Cox had occasion to refer to his 
Satanic Majesty, and quoted this couplet : 

‘His scarlet coat and pants of blue, 
And a little hole for the tail to go through.” 

Cox had urged a duty on rice, but was not in favor of pro- 
tecting wool. 

When Congressman Mason was recognized he shook back his 
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black curls and stood as high as his stocky figure would permit. 
In clear, ringing tones he proceeded to have fun with Sunset 
Cox. He was not astonished at the latter’s familiarity with the 
devil. He called the attention of the member from New York 
to the fact that even the ruler of the lower regions was patriotic 
enough to patronize a home market, —that he bought his 
breeches in hades. 

“Tf the gentleman persists in quoting poetry to substantiate 
his position,” exclaimed Mr. Mason, turning to Sunset Cox, 
‘* why does he not rise to the heights of Mother Goose, and in fine 
frenzy declare : 

** Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn nice, 
Blow h—ll out of mutton, but don’t touch our rice.”’ 

As a story-teller Senator Mason has few equals. His fund of 
anecdotes and reminiscences is in- 
exhaustible, and he has a charm of 
voice and manver which gives an 
He eS oo 


makes an ideal toastmaster. Though 


added zest to his narratives. 


an adept at repartee, there is no 
venom in his retorts, and, unlike 
most men who possess this gift, he 
enjoys a joke or story on himself 
and loves to relate one. 

But Senator Mason is not ambi 
tious to add to his reputation as a 
humorist. He believes that great 
problems are pressing for a solution, 
and is deeply desirous of lending his 
influence to such measures of reform 
as will warrant history in pronounc- 
ing him a statesman in the truest 
sense of the word. 


Teresa Careno. 


‘‘ Yrs, she is the greatest of all fe- 
male pianists ;” so the rumor is pass- 
ed around, and even a short chat 
with this charming and brilliant con- 
versationalist suffices to discover that 
she is also a remarkable woman, full 
of life and energy, and apparently 
ready for any emergency. 

“Yes, I look upon America as my real home,” she said, as 
we were seated in a cozy corner of her attractive apartments, 
the air fragrant with the floral offerings of her many friends 
and admirers. Near by stood a Knabe piano, one of seven 
which have been made with special improvements, for her com- 
ing concert tour. ‘‘ It was in this country that I first entered 
upon my musical career, and to the American people I have 
alwavs felt Lowe so much. Only to-day I passed by again the 
spot nies Irving Hall once stood. That was where my first 
concert was given, when I was eight years old. How often my 
heart has been filled with gratitude for the kindness the Amer- 
ican people showed me then.” 

‘‘ Will vou tell us something of how your talent was discov- 
ered ?” 

‘It was when I was but three 
++¥t ars old ; we were living in Vene- 
zuela then—for that is where I was 
born. One day, as I had perched 
myself upon the piano-stool and 
was playing a piece I had heard my 
sister play, my father came into the 
room. With my tiny fingers I was 
making out the big chords. As I 
turned round, tears of emotion were 
standing in my father’s eyes, for he 
himself was a remarkable musician. 
Mistaking his emotion, I jumped 
quickly off the stool. ‘I will never 
do it again, papa,’ I said ; ‘ I promise 
you.’ ” 

Her father, overjoyed at the re- 
markable talent evident in so small 
a child, devoted himself from that 
time to her instruction. He gathered 
together all the most technically- 
difficult passages from the master- 
pieces of piano music, and arranged 
them into exercises which became 
for the little ‘Tercsa her daily bread 
in piano work. When she was quite 
young she had already composed sev- 
eral pieces, and she it was who wrote 
the music of the Venezuelan national 
hymn 

With great fervor she speaks now 
of her father’s devotion. Another 
of the remarkable influences over 
her life seems to have been that of 
the great master, Rubinstein, with 
whom she was thrown into close as 
sociation during his visit to this 
country. It is not difficult to trace, 
in the masterly force and abandon 
of her wonderful playing, the in 
spiration that has remained with 
her in the memory of those happy 
days. Itis one of Rubinstein’s mas- 
terpieces that she plays on her pres 
ent tour. 

“There are many young musical 
students in this country. What 
words of advice would you address 
to them ?’ 

‘* Tell them first of all not to go 
abroad to study until they have 
learned all that can be learned here ; 
then the musical atmosphere of Ger 


many will be a new and valuable 
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experience to them ; for music is the air the Germans breathe 
And the orchestras of Germany !—even the last violins, to say 
nothing of the first, are the most finished artists. Most of all, 
after the student has learned all that can be taught personally, 
he must develop himself and his own talent. My own pupils, 
one of whom is traveling with me now, I treat as a doctor 
treats his patients ; each requires the instruction fitted to his 
or her own special case.” 

‘* Don’t write any more about me than you can help,” 
were the last words of this thoroughly charming woman, who 
has won for herself the hif¢hest laurels to be attained in the 
musical world, and who in Europe is called the “‘ valkyrie of the 
piano.” She is not less appreciated in this country, nor little 
pleased to find it so. 





JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The Poet of the Sierras. 


THE photograph of Joaquin Miller on horseback, herewith 
reproduced, is inscribed, in the poet’s picturesque autohiero- 
glyphic writing : ‘‘ The Heights, in 1849.” Joaquin Miller was, 
among other things in his adventurous youth, a pioneer of Cali- 
fornia in ’49 ; and his home to-day is on the heights of Oakland, 
in that State, overlooking the Golden Gate. This is indeed the 
scene of the photograph—which, however, was taken not more 
than half a dozen years ago. The famous bard returned there 
in 1890, after a long exile in the civilization of the effete East, 
and acquired one thousand acres in the then barren foot-hills for 
a mere song—that is to say, for about the price of one of his own 
virile ‘‘ Songs of the Sierras.” He set about reclaiming this up- 
land desert, and to-day it literally blossoms like the rose. Of 
late he has cultivated Japanese poets and olive-trees In his 
orchards he has planted whole rows and thickets of violets and 
La France roses, so that the place is a wilderness of bloom. 
When Ellen Terry and Henry Irving visited Miller at his home, 
last year, he had the whole pathway by which the actress ap 
proached the house from the gate strewn with roses. 

Copious springs of the purest water in the world have been 
struck on the Heights since they came into Joaquin Miller's 
possession, and the property would easily sell for seventy-five 
thousand dollars to-day, were he minded so to dispose of it. He 
isnot. He intends to live and eventually to die there ; for, as 
he has truly said, ‘‘it is a life among the solitudes that tinges a 
man’s aims with sentiment, and gives to his soul a light that 
sordid ambition either drives away or makes impossible.” 


One Aspect of the Cuban War. 


“Tr is an ill wind,” ete., and this present row in Cuba is an 
illustration. The Cuban tobacco plantations, where the rich, 
volcanic soil of the *t vuelta abajo” occurs are being devastated, 
but just so long as enough of them remain to produce seed, the 
Garcias, and Straiton & Storms, and the other enterprising 
pe ple who are cultivating Cuban tobacco in Florida, and there 
manufacturing the same, will *‘ dine well and prosper.” Cuban 
tobacco planted in Florida tends to run out, but if new seed is 
introduced at certain intervals of time the article is as good as 
its ancestor. Now, as the duty on the leaf is high, and as seeds 
for a large area take up but a small space, the inference is very 
plain. If the stupid, arrogant dons do not soon arrive at some 
amicable arrangement one of the great industries of the island 
will be sadly minimized, for a small acreage would be sufficient 
to furnish the stock, which could be expanded to any extent on 
our side of the Florida channel. However, it is impossible to 
expect anything from Spain. The Spanish peninsula is a coun 
try where four languages aresspoken, each one of them non-un- 
derstandable by the people who speak the others, and from an 
eccentric country like that there is no hope. 


Mr. Hawthorne in India. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S commission to go to India to “‘ write 
up” the plague for a series of magazine articles is an assignment 
that will stimulate his pen to its best work. 
a pretty good reporter, even though he did make that very sad 


Mr. Hawthorne is 


mistake a few years ago which provoked James Russell Lowell 
to exclaim in pain, ‘Save me from the sons of my friends.” 
But there are other reporters who can give Mr. Hawthorne fifty 
points in a hundred and a beating besides. Since Mr. Haw- 
thorne returned from his year in Jamaica he has been fre- 
quently seen in New York—a tall, straight, clean-cut man, with 
bronzed face, and hair that has long since begun to grow gray. 
When Mr. Hawthorne was in his thirtieth year he was a fine ex- 
ample of manly beauty, and not all of it has departed. 
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MISSION. 


By WILLIAM PENNINGTON. 


TIPLZY was slowly threading the crowded thoroughfare— 
Broadway, near Thirty-third Street. 

The shops were filled with Christmas shoppers, for it was 
Christmas Eve, and Tipley had just bought a gift for his wee 
nephew, whose mamma he was even now on his way to see. 

And what, think you, did Tipley buy ? 

From the young man’s looks—for Tipley was aswell of the 
first magnitude—you would have guessed anything that was 
costly and useless; but no—wrapped up in one of the great 
pockets of Tipley’s Chesterfield was a little plaster group rep- 
resenting the adoration of Him who for so many centuries has 
received the love and devotion of all Christian people. 

Tipley was a good fellow in the worldly sense ; his thoughts 
even now were on his club, his Friday evening poker-meet, and 
the fair, voluptuous queen whose health he had drunk two nights 
before at a little supper, upon the fumes and dying glories of 
which the pitiless sun came creeping before the party quite 
broke up. 

But this was the eve of Christmas, and Tipley’s hand just 
now coming into contact with the toy in his pocket, a refining, 
softening influence seemed to spread itself over him, and he 
resolved to be a better fellow during the coming new year. 

And, being unselfish in every thought as in every action of his 
life, he began to wish that he could make some other fellow feel 
as he did,—or at least do some kind of missionary work on this 
tender occasion and at this genial season. 

Flushed with these improving desires, he was about to cross 
Sixth Avenue, and had just admired the solidity and stolidity 
of Horace Greeley, when he felt a tug at one of his flowing 
sleeves. 

As he looked down two little beseeching eyes looked up, and 
Tipley felt somehow as if the Lord was on his side, and had pro- 
vided him with a distinct mission as a Christmas present. 

** Please, sir (sniff), please, sir”—(sobs too plentiful to permit 
a continued appeal). 

‘*Come,” Tipley says, ‘* let’s get over somewhere out of the 
rush of this place.” 

Tipley was Tipley all over, even under such conditions and in 
such society. 

The strangely-assorted couple walked down Thirty - third 
Street, and the child resumed : 

‘Oh, sir, me father’s dyin’! there ain’t a bite of anythin’ 
ter eat in the house ; me mother’s been dead only a few weeks. 
an’ let me show yer thet I'm not 
a-lyin’ to yer, won’t yer? I don’t want no money now—only 
let me show yer that I’m not a-tellin’ lies, an’ then you kin help 
me, an’ maybe git others ter jine yer in it. 


Come, sir, fer God’s sake ! 


Come, sir.” 
Tipley’s heart was stirred, though he couldn't help smiling to 
himself at the business-like calculation that inspired this last 
suggestion of his small friend. 
The young man remembered, however, that he was due at his 
sister’s that evening. 
‘Sis won’t expect me to-night,” he said to himself, and then 


He looked at his watch—eleven o'clock. 


aloud to his young companion : 
your father, and maybe I can help you.” 

Together they threaded many streets, turned acute corners, 
and gradually, unknown to Tipley, drew nearer and nearer to 


. Fire away, my boy; show me 


the water side. 
ask his guide where their destination lay, but ‘it is my mis- 
sion,” he reflected, and kept silence. 


Twice or thrice the young man was about to 


The air grew raw and colder ; few people were to be seen 
abroad, and the low-roofed, irregular houses looked ominous 
and weird 

Once Tipley met an acquaintance in the person of a police- 
man who knew Tipley through some of that young gentleman’s 
escapades, and who touched his hat, but directly the couple had 
passed he turned and shadowed them with exemplary persist- 
ence, 

Tipley grasped his little conductor’s hand the tighter now, 
and almost wished that his particular missionary work lay 
further inland, or could be accomplished in the day-time. 

At last the boy, who grew more eager and hurried as the 
time passed, fairly dragged Tipley into a little narrow court, 
and cautiously ascending a short flight of iron steps, like a fire- 
escape, knocked at a door. 

Until now Tipley had never really suspected anything ; but, 
like a flash of lightning, the thought shot across his brain that 
he had been dec« ved. 

It was too late to retreat now, for the door opened, a glare of 
light dazzled the young man, and before he could distinguish 
what the prospect actually was he felt himself shoved into a 
smoky, nauseous atmosphere, and at that moment the door was 
slammed to with an oath, and the heavy bolts run into place 
with a noise that made Tipley’s heart rise up into his throat. 

For a moment not a word was spoken, and, with that inten- 
sity of observation which a critical moment will inspire, Tipley 
noted, with never-to-be-forgotten distinctness, his fearful sur- 
roundings. 

The room was small, comparatively bare of furniture, and 
lighted only by a solitary, dim oil-lamp that fitted into a bracket 
in the window-casing. At a table in the centre of the apart 
ment two men had been sitting playing cards, but on the en 
trance of Tipley and his guide they had risen, and one of them 
having locked the door, as I have described, the other fellow 
seized Tipley and forced him against the opposite wall, where 
he stood helpless and dazed until the door was secured, after 
which precautionary proceeding both thugs devoted their ener- 
gies to binding and rendering perfectly helpless the hapless 
young gentleman who had come to them with such honestly 
good intentions, 

There was a small stairway let into one side of the room, 
which evidently led up toa kind of loft, and even now, at this 
awful moment, Tipley could see his treacherous little courier 
steal cat-like up these stairs with that ill-fated Christmas pres 
ent of Tipley’s in his hands, 


Evidently there was to be no quarter given. Tipley felt 
that, and thought with panoramic vividness and speed of the 
effect his murder would have upon the public at large, and he 
wished grimly that he might be able to look in upon a certain 
beauty of high degree when her father opened his paper on the 
morning following the crime. 

This was no time, however, for profitless reflection, for the 
work of binding having been accomplished, one of the thugs, 
who was evidently the spokesman, stepped back a few paces, 
and, with folded arms, addressed his captive thus : 

‘*Mister Tipley, me and Mike knows yer well ; we means yer 
no harm outright, but we must have money. Now, you're a 
youngster of real good sense ; give us boys yer’ cheque fer a 
nice, neat, thousand plunks—or yer warrant ; it don’t make no 
diff’rence slong as we git the dough—and ver goes free—pro- 
vided ”—and here a look of the most fiendish menace overspread 
the robber’s face, and he slowly drew a murderous derringer 
out of his pistol-pocket 
Mister Tipley ? Yer kin die right here and now; we’ll do away 
with traces of ver, and no one ’ll ever know which way yer 


‘* provided yer don’t peach—d’ye hear, 


went—but as sure as I’m a livin’ man, my pard and me means 
business.” 

The hands of the gentle Mike loosened their grasp of Tipley’s 
throat now just long enough for him to speak. 

This was to be the speech of Tipley’s life ; he had addressed 
in the course of his career many kinds of assemblages and indi 
viduals, and with a certain measure of success—but now—— 

He cast his eyes up to the ceiling for a minute by way of in- 
spiration. He could hear the heavy breathing of the two low- 
browed villains as they stood with bloodshot eyes regarding 
him. 

““T know,” he said, at length, his words coming faintly and 
thickly through lips that were parched and dry, ‘* I know what 
you mean to do, and what you wi// do, as far as I am concerned. 
I would rather 
I’'mready. I never expect to see light 
and life again. Go ahead ; finish me up. 
stuff than you are. 
foot ; if you can strike a death-blow outright at an immovable, 


I will not give you a single cent ; 
die first, and die I will 


no, not one. 


I'm made of sterner 
If you can fire upon a man bound hand and 
defenseless human being, for God’s sake doit! Pll not do any- 
thing you ask—no, sir; nothing. There, that’s my answer to 
you.” 

For a minute the silence in the room was death-like. The 
two robbers were nonplussed ; they had never met with this 
man’s like before. 

After a moment they recovered themselves, and he with the 
pistols, who seemed the tougher of the two, snickered viciously, 
and, retreating a step, shifted the revolver in his hand, holding 
it now by the barrels and swinging the butt as though it were a 
kind of black-jack. 

It was evident that the death-scene was to be deferred a little, 
as being too delicious to enjoy so early in the game, and now 
Mike, with a grim smile, forced a gag into Tipley’s mouth, 
and this done, both he and his companion sat down at the table 
again 
drink heavily. 

They evidently wanted courage, but Tipley knew that the 
sort of courage they would acquire in this way would work a 
swift destruction to him, and for the first time he felt that his 


A bottle was now produced and the two men began to 


end really was near, and a confusion and singing in his head 
which at this moment began warned him that total uncon 
sciousness would soon follow unless a speedy relief from this 
terrible, killing tension arrived. 

The effect of the liquor was soon manifest, for the men had 
been drinking before, and three or more great glasses of the 
burning stuff made them rampant, the first direct result of 
which was the lie given direct by one man to the other: The 
old saying, ‘‘ Honor among thieves,” applied here beautifully, 
for the words of dishonor had hardly been uttered ere both men 
were on their feet. 

The table was overturned with a crash, and at the head of 
the garret-stairs appeared Tipley’s now drowsy and sleep-stupi- 
fied street acquaintance, the toy still hugged close to his bar- 
baric little bosom. 

The robbers were fighting now, cursing and swearing like 
fiends, and their scuffling and heavy breathing were terrible to 
hear. Suddenly, with a fearful oath, Mike drew a knife from 
out his waistband. Tipley saw it gleam as it was held aloft 
It came down, sank deep into the neck of Mike’s pal, and the 
heavy frame staggered and fell with a moan to the floor. 
There was a tug at the gag in Tipley’s mouth ; it came out; a 
quick hand, very deft for so small an one, cut his bonds—and he 
was free almost before he could realize it ! 

Who did it ? 

In his dazed condition he could hardly stand up, but there, 
cringing down at his very feet, was the little child in crime who 
had been the means of Tipley’s capture, and — release ; and 
clutched still in this poor waif’s hand was that plaything of 
Tipley’s ! 

And now came a fierce knocking at the door. 
‘* Open—open, or we'll burst in,” cried a big, bluff voice. 
“You daren’t,” yelled back the surviving robber, fairly 


frantic with blood and liquor ; ‘*if you do I'll kill the swell—I 


will, by G——!” 

He looked around with another and more awful oath, saw his 
captive free—cast his bursting eyes at the little decoy huddled 
Which will he kill? he thought. Ah, the little 
one. He started to spring, but Tipley’s athletic arms were 


in the corner. 


about him, and he might now wriggle and struggle to his 
heart’s content. 


‘‘Open the door there, you !” the young man called to the 
child, *‘* Quick ! 
The bolts were drawn; the door swung open with a bang 


and three offivers almost fell into the little room upon the two 


my strength won’t hold out much longer.” 


struggling men, whom they soon separated, 
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{t was a wild picture. 

On the floor, near the upturned table, lay the inanimate body 
of one of the desperadoes, blood oozing from a ghastly stab in 
the neck. Held between two stout policemen stood the other 
would-be murderer ; while Tipley, white with excitement, held 
the hand of the junior partner in crime. 

“Take the hull lot to the jug, the patrol-wagon’s below,” 
commanded the sergeant-of-police, in a matter-of-fact, business- 
like way. 

The officers first began to search the thugs, and a choice 
collection of villainous-looking articles was brought to light. 

‘* Search the little one,” was the next command. 

Oh, what a scream of distress went up from that little throat 
wken the officer tore away Tipley’s toy from the child’s frantic 
grasp ! 

‘Let me have that! Don’t yer take that away ; it won’t do 
yer no good—please—ah !|—— ” And here the sobs and cries 
stifled further coherent pleas. 

Tipley had sunk upon a chair, too exhausted to speak, or 
even to take notice of his surroundings until now. 

Of course, let the grown men go to prison ; they ought to be 
But that child—and that cry! 
‘*No,” he thought, ‘Pll fulfill my mission, please God, no 
matter what happens.” 

‘* Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘ let the kid have that toy ; take these 
other fellows out. I haven't the strength to help you, but I’ll 
talk a little to the lad.” 

The functionary glanced askance at Tipley, hesitated for a 
moment, and then ordered the struggles of transportation to 
begin. 

After much lifting, and groaning on the part of the wounded 
man, much blood, much cursing and swearing all round, the 
room was cleared of everybody except Tipley and the child and 
one policeman, who was left behind at the young man’s request 
to act as his—Tipley’s—guide back again into civilization, and 
ultimately the youngster’s conductor into the Fifth Precinct 
station-house. 


locked up for an indefinite time. 


‘*Do you know what this means ?’ asked Tipley, holding up 

the rather battered toy before the child’s eyes. 
‘ Fairies,” responded the child, simply. 

“Yes,” the young missionary said, glad of the suggestion ; 
‘* and what can fairies do ?” 

** Oh !’—a long-drawn sigh—‘‘ Oh, everything !” 

Tipley never knew just how it did come about, but he sud- 
denly found himself describing in glowing terms that great 
scene over which the star of Bethlehem shone so brightly on 
that wonderful night. 

Oh, blessed—thrice blessed—be a good mother’s teaching ! For 
now, in a sort of inspiration, came thoughts and words unre- 
membered for full twenty years. 

Tipley was certainly more eloquent now than he had ever 
been before, and with the sanctifying knowledge of a good 
work to be done, and the consciousness of the ability to do it, he 
drew the outcast’s soul into sympathy with his in an earnest 
belief in divine things, and when he ended his exhortation the 
tears stood in the eyes of the missionary and his convert, and in 
the eyes of Policeman X. 

There is little more to tell. 

On the following morning the parishioners of St. George’s 
Church noticed that the Tipley pew was occupied for the first 
time in many, many months ; for Richard Tipley, Esq., sat now 
in the place of his fathers, and by his side, in queer, ill-fitting 
garments, but with rapt eyes, nestled a typical street waif, 
and clasped closely and reverently in the little hands was a 
battered toy! Tipley’s toy 

So, after all, Tipley’s mission was a success, 


Urban Dialogues. 


some of which 
first came out in LESLIE’S WEEKLY, are now published collect 
ively in a dainty volume bearing the imprint of Stone & Kim 
ball. The author has successfully resisted the temptation of 
writing like Anthony Hope, and it may be fairly said that his 


Louis Evan SHIPMAN’S *‘ Urban Dialogues,’ 





Copyright by Stone & Kimball 


work bears no resemblance, except in typographical form and 
titular suggestion, to the ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues.” Mr. Shipman’s 
little comedy etchings are thoroughly Manhattanese 
are fourteen of them, ranging in subject-theme from * Aris 
tocracy ” and ** The Higher Education ” to *t The Anglomaniac ” 
and ** The Wagunerites.” The ideal complement to this airy 
persiflage is furnished in the half-dozen illustrations by Charles 
One of these latter, by courtesy of the publish- 
It belongs to the 
An International Complication,” the persons 


There 


Dana Gibson 
ers, we are permitted to reproduce herewith. 
dialogue entitled ** 
represented being Mr. Jack Oliver and Mrs. Fanny Ashe, at 
luncheon in a resort of fashion which Mr. Shipman refers to, 
with the careless familiarity of constant association, as ‘* Del’s.” 
The lady is addressing to her vis-a-vis a question which, under 
the circumstances detailed, is highly pertinent; ‘* Since when 
have you constituted yourself my guardian ?” 
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POTATO-RACE, NEW UNIFORS 














HURDLE-JUMPING BACK TO BACK, CHARGE, HEAD-CUTTING 


The feats of horsemanship performed by our National Guard cavalrymen—especially when the ladies are looking on—are similar to those shown by thet 
and quite as well executed. 


TROOPERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD, STATE OF NEW YORK—SQUADRON A IN THE SADDLE AT AN ARMORY 


Copyright, 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Karl Bitter. 


N 1889, when Karl Bitter, 
the sculptor, landed at 
Castle Garden as an im- 
migrant and _ proscribed 
deserter, and walked up 
Broadway wondering 
what was to become of 
him, little was to be seen 
in the immediate prospect 
to encourage an artist’s 
eye. In the harbor, to be 
sure, the colossal statue of 
Liberty indicated that the 
art of the Old World was 
welcome in the New, but 
otherwise there were few 
if any signs that anybody 
in this country cared a rap 
forart. For the first three 
miles of his tedious walk 
into the strange city, from 
the Battery to Union 
Square, the young immi- 
grant saw nothing but the 
uninspiring fronts of busi- 
ness houses and those of a 
few public buildings, un- 
til, at Union Square, the 
statues of Washington, 
Lafayette, and Lincoln 
loomed up and showed 
that after all an artistic impulse existed somewhere, and found 





expression in sculpture. 

Mr. Bitter has never forgotten that first dispiriting walk. 
If, in his new capacity as one of Greater New York’s municipal 
art commissioners, Mr. Bitter should some day take it into his 
head to walk once more from the Battery up town he would 
probably be troubled by the excess of public monuments along 
the same route, rather than by their dearth ; for during the last 
five or six years many new works of art have found resting- 
places in the public squares and streets of New York. 

Thus, after passing the statue of Ericsson, looking out upon 
the Atlantic from the Battery’s sea-wall, and the bronze figure 
of De Peyster, sitting in the diminutive inclosure of Bowling 
Green, the young sculptor would encounter two of his own 
works—the famous bronze portal of Trinity Church and the 
colossal caryatides of the St. Paul building—before coming to 
Macmonnies’s striking figure of Nathan Hale, in the City Hall 
Park, within the first mile from the Battery. 

A similar experience would be his in Philadelphia, where his 
immense terra-cotta pediment, with its colossal figures, alle- 
gorizing steam-power, stretching across the whole breadth of 
a street, and a panel representing transportation, are the first 
things to arrest the attention of those who enter or leave the 
city at the Broad Street station. In other parts of the city he 
would encounter more of his sculptures, such as the familiar 
figure of ex-Provost Pepper at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and other groups and figures. 

So, too, he would find that he and his works were well known 
in Chicago, where his eight colossal groups of statuary, repre- 
senting the elementary forces of nature, together with a score 
of minor figures, on the beautiful Administration building, won 
the admiration of the thousands who first saw them at the time 
of the world’s fair. 

That the career of a genius has in it elements of romance is 
shown by the life of Kar] Bitter during the seven short years in 
which he rose from obscurity to fame. 

At the age of nineteen the young sculptor won a gold medal 
in his native city, Vienna. His country then showed its appre- 





STATUE OF DOCTOR PEPPER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ciation for art and genius by drafting the lad into the army as 
a common private, where an ill-natured martinet of a lieutenant 
did his best to humiliate and grind down anything that smacked 
of higher aspirations by making Bitter the special butt of the 
pettiest of military persecutions. After a year of such service 
in the king’s coat the young soldier deserted, and fleeing to 
Halle was employed with Kaffsack, the German sculptor, on a 
colossal monument of a Valkyrie, which now looks down upon 
the river Saale near that town. The attention of the authorities 
being directed toward him, extradition proceedings were appre- 
hended, so that young Bitter, tired of being considered an out- 
law, took the next ship to America, and once here lost no time 
in taking out naturalization papers. He found work with a 
firm of architectural decorators as a skilled laborer, and in this 
capacity entered the competition for the Trinity doors, a pre- 
sumption which was duly ridiculed by his fellow-workmen. 
When the prize was awarded to him, the youngest of the half- 
dozen sculptors who submitted designs, it dawned upon the one 
or two sculptors who had hitherto divided the field of New 
York and America between them that they would have to look 
to their laurels. 

Two years later, when the decorations of the foremost build- 
ing at the world’s fair were assigned to this same young sculptor 
by Messrs. Burnham and Hunt, 
this apprehension became a cer- 
tainty. After the formidable 
task of completing more than 
twenty colossal groups within 
the specified time had _ been 
completed, and Mr. Bitter had 
returned to New York to estab- 
lish himself in a suitable studio, 
the fickleness of fortune offered 
him a sublime revenge. His 
former superior officer and per 
secutor in the Austrian army 
one day knocked at his door 
and humbly begged for work, 
having in some way come to 
grief but a few months after 
the flight of his chief victim. 
The sculptor, after hearing his 
pitiful tale, employed him as his man-servant ; and thus the 
initiated of the artist’s friends for several years beheld the spec- 
tacle of the former bully and tormentor serving him he had 
maltreated of yore. 

But a few months ago Mr. Bitter moved into his new house 
and studio, built upon one of the crags of the Palisades on the 
Hudson River, and there he works and lives now, with the river 
and the great city on the other side stretching out far beneath 
him. EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 
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A Silver Service for the ‘* Texas.’’ 


THE presentation of the magnificent silver service to the 
battle-ship Texas was quite an event in the Lone Star State. * 
The gift rivals the service recently presented to the battleship 
Indiana, As the latter service was presented to the big boat by 
the people of Indiana, so this service has been paid for by the 
people of Texas. 

The central and largest piece of the set is the punch-bowl. 
This is elaborately finished with applied decorations in heavy 
scroll-work inclosing a band representing the cotton plant, with 
its elongated leaves and ripened bolls. On the front exposure is 
a picture, enameled in colors, of the historic Alamo. The panel 
is supported on the horns of a miniature Texas steer. There are 
other decorations on the punch-bowl emblematic of the State of 
Texas and her resources and products, and the whole is mount 
ed on an elaborate ornamental standard terminating in four 
dolphin heads. On a pennant entwined with the scroll-work is 
the motto: ‘Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” Besides 
the punch-bowl are massive candelabra, 
meat- and fish-platters with etched scenes 
typical of Texas, four vegetable-dishes, ice 
dish, and other pieces, all inscribed : ** Pre- 
sented to the battle-ship Texas by the citi- 
zens of Texas.” Captain Glass, the com 
mander of the ship, is very proud of the 
service. The entire cost of the service is 
five thousand dollars. 

More than the usual perfunctory interest 
attaches to this event, as the service has 
been on exhibition in every city in the 
State, so that most of the public have a 
pretty good idea of the State’s gift to her 
warlike namesake. The Legislature at- 
tended the ceremony of the presentation in 
a body. Governor Culbertson presented 
the service to the battle-ship on behalf of 
the citizens of the State. Captain Henry 
Glass responded for the ship. 

The mischances of the Texas have not 
diminished the pride the people of the State 
take in her. Many of them declare the 
vessel is the victim of jealousy. After the 
ceremony in Galveston harbor on board 
the Texas the ship will cruise in Southern 
waters, attending the Mardi Gras festival 
at New Orleans, and will return to Norfolk, 
where the torpedo-tubes will be removed 
and the vessel be docked. 


Business-like 
Philanthropy. 


SvuccessFuL philanthropy, like every 
other successful enterprise, succeeds through 
the application of practical ideas by busi 
ness-like methods, In modern communities, 
charity does not consist in riding through 
the public streets and throwing out handfuls 
of coin to the populace. Experience has 
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taught that the way to really help the poor is to give them a 
fair chance to help themselves. Such a course provides them 
with what they need equally with the necessities of life—self- 
reliance. 

The coal-at-cost plan, which is in beneficial operation in New 
York City this winter, is an object-lesson in improvement of the 
condition of the poor. A ‘‘ combine” of philanthropic men of 
means—prominent among whom is our fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Nathan Straus—have established a coal-yard on the river front, 
where fuel may be had in small quantities at just what it costs 
by the car-load. This is a saving of four times the corner-store 
price, which, when coal is bought by the pail, is at the rate 
of about twenty-five dollars per ton. 

Our pictorial illustration on the front page shows how cordi- 
ally the people appreciate this convenience, wiich is a seasonable 
help, and not a humiliating charity, like the vagrant-shelter, 


, 


‘* free-soup ” advertising schemes. 


Great Famines. 


It must not be supposed that the famine which is now devas- 
tating India, horrible as it is, is unique in the world’s history. 
The annals of nations give authentic record of not less than 
three hundred and fifty famines, dating from Scriptural times 
down to the present. Famine and pestilence have always gone 
hand in hand, the one causing the other, and vermin and filth 
have always been among the chief causes. Every one recalls 
the Scriptural passage regarding locusts in Egypt, ‘‘ the like of 
which had not been before that time, nor shall be hereafter.” 
This prophecy, however, was not strictly accurate, for so re- 
cently as 1855 there came a great plague of locusts in Utah, and 
only the appearance of sea-gulls, never before seen so far in- 
land, prevented the total destruction of the crops and consequent 
famine. 

Besides insects and vermin there may be other causes of fam- 
ine, some natural, some artificial. Among these are rain, frost, 
drought, and other meteorological phenomena, war, defective 
agriculture, defective transport, legislative interference, cur- 
rency restrictions, speculation, and the misapplication of grain. 

In connection with this last-named cause it may be said that, 
although India has been cursed with famine more than any 
other country, having had thirty-four within the past century, 
it is nevertheless a fact that India, as a whole country, always 
produces food enough for all its inhabitants, and even in years 
of famine there are regions of plenty sufficient to feed the starv- 
ing if the grain could only be brought to them. It is natural, 





FAMINE AND PLAGUE IN INDIA— SUPPLIANTS BEFORE THE 
SACRED BULL, 


therefore, to suppose that the causes of Indian famines are quite 
as much artificial as natural, and that legislative foresight could 
do much to prevent them. 

The first great famine of which we have detailed record was 
that of 1769-70, probably the worst known in history. It is esti- 
mated that three million people perished in this famine, and the 
air was so tainted with the noxious effluvia of dead bodies that 
it was impossible to stir abroad without perceiving it and with- 
out hearing the frantic cries of victims who lay about in every 
stage of suffering. 

In 1802 a famine occurred in India that spread simultaneous- 
ly through four districts, and had a different cause in each. In 
the first district the cause was locusts, in the second rain, in 
the third invasion, while in the fourth it was the result of the 
influx of people from the three other districts. In 1833 there 
was a frightful famine in Guntoor and other districts in the 
Madras Presidency. Mr. Danvers says ‘‘ this was the most seri- 
ous famine that has occurred since the British occupation, and 
from the fearful loss of life which took place in the Guntoor 
region the catastrophe became generally known as the Guntoor 
Famine. : 

In 1859-60 the Delhi territory suffered from the want of rain, 
the great Mujjufghur Jheel became entirely dry, a thing never 
before known in the memory of man. The rains of 1860 com- 
pletely failed between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and, except 
where irrigation was available, no autumn or spring crops could 
be sown. In 1866 there came an awful famine in the lower 
provinces of Bengal Orissa, and Bechar, and one million five 
hundred thousand persons perished. As late as 1877 there was 
another dreadful famine tnat cost the government of India in 
remedial measures and loss of revenue ten million pounds. 
Cholera prevailed in some of the famine districts, and added 
greatly to the number of deaths. The Mansion House Relief 
Fund, started by the lord mayor of London, exceeded half a 
million sterling. 
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Among Western nations England has been the greatest suf 
ferer from famines, which date there from 54 A. D. In all 
there have been over a hundred famines in England, most of 
them very severe. 

The Irish famines are perhaps best known to American read- 
ers. In 1759 a severe and early frost destroyed the crop of pota- 
toes, and there was great distress. Another period of distress, 
also produced by a failure of the potato crop, was in 1822, 
while agriculturists on the continent were suffering from a 
superabundance. 

In 1845 appeared the first indications of the blight which de- 
veloped into the great famine of 1846. In the following year 
the whole crop was destroyed in one week. At first the distress 
was not realized abroad, but almost at once funds poured in, 
famine-tortured India being the first tc send money. The lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland started a subscription which amounted to 
forty-two thousand pounds, England sent first eighty - three 
thousand pounds, and then four hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds, the result of private enterprises. Parliament advanced 
nearly ten thousand pounds. Irish-Americans sent for their 
families to come to America, and in addition one million dol- 
lars. <A foreign writer of this time says that the munificence of 
the United States was unparalleled in history. 

CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


The Greeks in Crete. 


HTCHE civilized world has been 
It waiting for years past for 
that little disturbance of 
the balance of power in 
Europe which would upset 
things and precipitate a 
general war. There wasa 
very general feeling that 
Turkey would have to do 
with this disturbance when 
it should come, and the 
great rulers and statesmen 
of the European Powers 
strengthened this belief by 
the way they have acted 
since the beginning of the 





QUEEN OLGA, OF GREECE. massacre of the Arme- 
nians by their Mussulman 
masters. But the eyes of the curious were not upon Greece. 
Greece, glorious in her past and brave in her present, was not 
deemed strong enough to start a fracas from which both Eng- 
land and Russia shrank And it may be that the recent brave 
action of Greece in going to the rescue of the Cretan Christians 
may not have any great general effect. But events are march 
ing so swiftly in southern Europe just now that it is quite pos- 
sible that great happenings will have taken place before our 
readers see this paper. At any rate, the Greeks have made the 
heart of the whole Christian world thrill in sympathy. 

Our readers all know that the Cretan population, something 
less than three hundred thousand, is four-fifths Cretan and 
one-fifth Mussutman. In spirit, as in race, the Christians are 
Hellenic, and the desire to be either independent or a part of 
Greece has not been crushed out in nearly two thousand years 
of bondage. Crete, whose history stretches back into the age 
of fable, was a great navab Power when the Greeks and Persians 
were struggling for the mastery of the world. It was an inde- 
pendent state until it was conquered by the Romans 68 B. ¢ 
Since then it has been a dependency on one Power and another 
—Genoa, Venice, Turkey, Egypt, and then Turkey again. But 
the Cretans have always been discontented, and revolution and 
revolt have succeeded one another so quickly that scarcely a 
generation has ever lived in peace. 

When the Greeks rose against the Turks in the first quarter 
of this century the Cretans also rose, but, less fortunate than 
the former, the Cretanms were unable to throw off the Mussul 
man bondage, though the Powers turned the island over to 
Egypt. During the next seventeen years Crete had the best 
government it had had in more than a thousand years, but un 
fortunately, in 1840 the Powers again turned the island over to 
Turkey. From then till now the spirit of revolt has never been 
quelled. This spirit broke out into active war in 1859 and again 
in 1866. In both instances the overwhelming strength of the 
Porte was too much for the island insurgents. 





KING OF GREECE, 
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PRINCE GEORGE, OF GREECE. 


Now the attack appears to be from the other side. The Mo- 
hammedan Cretans, assisted by the Turkish soldiery, have made 
war upon the Cretan Christians. The King of Greece has in- 
tervened, sending a fleet under the command of Prince George 
to Crete, and landing a force of fifteen hundred men on the 
island. The Powers have also sent ships to the port of Canea 
and have landed marines in that place, which is the chief city of 
Crete. The Powers, when this was written, had notified the 
King of Greece that he would not be permitted to take posses- 
sion of the island. The king delayed giving an answer. Mean- 
time the Greeks were rushing, in full ardor of patriotism, to the 
standard of the king, an army was being made ready, and the 
Turks were moving troops toward ae Thessalian border. Ina 
war between Greece and Turkey the former would be stronger 
at sea, but the latter immensely more powerful on land. No 
one, however, believes that King George of Greece has taken 
action without assurances that he would be backed up by ore or 
more of the great Powers. These Powers are generally thought 
to be Russia and England. 

King George is closely related to the royal families of Eng 
land and Russia, being a brother of the Princess of Wales and 
an uncle of the czar. His relationship to the princess would not 
seriously influence the action of the British government, and if 





MR. DELYANNIS, PREMIER OF GREECE 


Lord Salisbury gave a hint to 
the king to go ahead it was for 
other purpose than to please the 
king’s sister. But with the czar 
it is different. He is an abso- 
lute monarch and can do as 
he chooses. Besides being a 
nephew of King George he is 
also a great-nephew of Queen 
Olga, and under the greatest 
obligation that one man can be 
to another to his cousin, Prince 
George; for that intrepid young 
sailor saved the life of Nicholas, 
when the latter was attacked by 
an insane Japanese several Copyright, 1897, by Child 
years ago. What wonder, 
therefore, that he should have 
quietly told King George to go 
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present Greek premier, urged that Crete be turned over to 
Greece. He was advised by France, England, and Russia to 
wait and what he wished would come about in good time. That 
time may have come. 

Prince George, by the way, is one of the most popular princes 
in Europe. There is a wholesome manliness in his manner and 
bearing which wins for him regardless of his royalty. In Greece 
he is the idol of the day. King George is the second son of the 
King of Denmark. Queen Olga is the sister of Alexander II., 
Emperor of Russia, grandfather of the present czar. 

Crete, one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean, is 
mountainous, with extremely rich valleys and very fertile up- 
lands. It is the most southern land in Europe. J.G.S8. 


Mr. John V. Dahlgren. 


Mr. JOHN VINTON DAHLGREN, who lately resigned the post 
of attorney to the Department of Buildings, is a young official 
who in a very brief period achieved an enviable record for 
efficiency and conscientiousness in the ‘‘ reform” administration 
of New York City. His prompt relinquishment of this lucra- 
tive position, when circumstances prevented him from devoting 
his best energies to it, was thoroughly consistent with the spirit 
which he brought to bear upon its work. Mr. Dahlgren was 
born in 1868, at Valparaiso, Chile: his father, Rear-Admiral 
John A. Dahlgren, being at that time ia command of the South 





MR, JOHN V. DAHLGREN. 


Pacific squadron of the United States Navy. He was reared in 
Washington, D. C., was graduated from the University of 
Georgetown in 1889, and subsequently from the law-school of 
that institution. In 1892 Mr. Dahlgren became a citizen of New 
York, and in the same year was admitted to practice at the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Two years 
later he acquired the same privilege in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, and began his professional career in 
this city. One of his earliest clients was Mr. Stevenson Con- 
stable, who, in March, 1895, was appointed by Mayor Strong 
superintendent of the Department of Buildings. Mr. Constable 
promptly appointed Mr. Dahlgren first-assistant attorney to the 
department, the attorney at that time being General Thomas 
Ewing. During the nine months that Mr. Dahlgren occupied 
this position, in addition to its regular work he collated all the 
laws relating to the department ; and the book, published under 
the title of ‘‘ The Dahlgren Building Law Manual,” has gone into 
a third edition, and become the standard authority on the subject. 
When General Ewing resigned the chief attorneyship of the de- 
partment, in December, 1895, Mr. Dahlgren was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Last December, owing to the aggravation of an ocular 
trouble from overwork, Mr. Dahlgren was compelled to take a 
complete rest, and so sent in his resignation, which was accepted 
with great reluctance by Superintendent Constable. It is un- 
derstood that this temporary retirement has benefited Mr. Dahl- 
gren’s health to such an extent that he may shortly resume his 
law practice, as well as the exercise of his political and social 
activities. He is a Republican, and was a supporter of Major 
McKinley before the convention which placed the Obio cham- 


pion in nomination 





Fastest Boat in the World. 


THIS is the newest acquisition to the American navy, and it is the fastest boat in une 


ahead and that he would see world, It is officially known as ** Torpedo Boat No. 6.” This boat was tried over the govern- 
Greece through. At the Berlin ment course, Narragansett Bay, on the 5th of February, and achieved a speed of 30,08 knots 
convention the representative an hour, keeping up this rate of speed for two hours. In eight trials of about two hours each 


of Greece, Mr. Delyannis, the the average was 28,76 knots per hour 
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COSSACKS HALTING ON A SIBERIAN MARCH 





RUSSIAN INFANTRYMAN IN SIBERIA. 





A BATTALION ('F INFANTRY MARCHING OVER THE PLAINS, 


The Siberian Soldiery. 


THE Russian soldier is, perhaps, the most faithful modern parallel to the. ancient 
Spartan. Unflinching and without a groan, he would allow the Russian Bear, if it were 
necessary, to tear at his very vitals. ‘ Theirs not to reason wiy,” he thinks, ‘ theirs 
but to do and dic.” Hardy, self-sacrificing, and blindly devoted to duty, he receives 
his orders cheerfully and executes them promptly. Leaving his home in a northern 
clime, he plants his tent upon the burniny desert, or builds a hut in some mountain 
wilderness, to fill it with his native melodies. Above all, he has an unfaltering trust 
in the invincibility of the Russian army and an implicit faith in the destiny of hi 
country. 

In the evening, between the hours of six and eight, I frequently strolled among the 
soldier barracks that lay near my humble Siberian quarters at Krasnoyarsk. Peering 
through the windows, I could sce these burly, good-natured fellows, who had just 
turned in from their regular afternoon exercises, poring over their books and slates in 
the barracks’ school-room, while the schoolmaster sat at his desk in front. Russian 
military service expires on the day before Easter. All the soldiers who have reached 
the end of their allotted time are then given a furlough to return to their homes until 
the exigencies of war again require the sacrifice of their happiness, if not their lives. 
It is a gay sight to see a large company start off on their march to the city of Achinsk, 
whence the Trans-Siberian train will carry them back to their long-forsaken homes 
in European Russia, and their loved and loving inmates. THomas G. ALLEN, JR. 





RUSSIAN DRAGOONS WITH THEIR 4ORSES. 
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A BARRACK AT KRASNOYARSK WITH A BATTALION OF INFANTRY POSED IN FRONT. 


IN SIBERIA. IIl.—RUSSIAN SOLDIERY AND BARRACKS, 


Copyright, 1897. by Leslie's Weekly 
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PRINCESS DE CARAMAN-CHIMAY. 
LD 


Illustration, JANESY RIGO.—L’Jllustration. ee ; ae 
nv ‘ , : as . m ss E = ‘ a 2 ea 
The princess was Miss Clara Ward, of Detroit, Michigan. Rigo is a Tzigane, or gypsy musician, SLE RS : re 
The elopement and subsequent adventures of the pair have made a scandalous comedy of international A NOVELTY IN ICE-SPORT.—Illustrirte Zeitung. 


notoriety. A new invention called the fahrrad-schlitten, which is a com ination of bicycle, sled, and skates, 
has been successfully tried on the frozen Spree at Berlin. 
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DR, FRIDTJOF NANSEN.—London 
Graphic. 


This picture was drawn by A. Forestier, from descriptions and diagrams furnished by Dr. Nansen, who is the lion of the season in London. The Fram, Nansen’s stanch litile vessel, is shown imbedded in the 
field of ice, which rose and advanced, threatening to overwhelm her. Fortunately, the ice stopped in time, though not until it had come close up to the vessel and caused her occupants the gravest anxiety. As it 
was, the ice reached a good way above the bulwarks, with the resuli that the Fram was lifted up and tilted over to one side. The immediate pressure was relieved by breaking and removing some of the ice. Shortly 
afterward a gap opened behind the stern of the slip, leaving her partly suspended over the water. It was then resolved to blast the part of the ice-field which held the vessel up, and accordingly a mine was laid 
under the ice and then exploded by electricity. " 


NANSEN’S POLAR EXPEDITION—RELEASING THE ‘*‘ FRAM” FROM AN ICE-FLOE.—lIllustrated London News. 





rHE BENIN (WEST AFRICA) EXPEDITION—A EUROPEAN SURVIVOR OF THE MASSACRE THE PLAGUE IN INDIA—EXODUS OF PANIC-STRICKEN NATIVES FROM BOMBAY TO THE 
RETURNING TO THE COAST,—IJ/lustrated London News. HILLS Tilustrated London News 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 
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FAMOUS WINTER RESORTS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST, 

including Hot Springs, Arkansas (the Carlsbad of 

America), Austin, San Antonio (the Alamo city and 


home of old missions), Galveston, Corpus Christi 


Aransas Pass, Rockport, the big commercial cities of 


Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston, Mexico (the Egypt 
of the Ne World), and Southern California, are 
reached rect from St. Louis via the shortest and 
quickest line, THE IRON MouNnTAIN RovureE, in el 
gant ilman buffet sleeping-cars, Pullman tourist 
sleepers, observation, vestibule reclining -chair cars 
(seats free of extra charg and elegant day coaches 
No snow blockades or iia h altitudes encountered in 

s trip over the TRUE SOUTHERN Rovuts. Tourist 

kets on sale at greatly reduced rates. ITllustraied 
and descriptive pamphlets, time sud map folders fur 
nished free on application to any agent of the company, 


or to H. ©. Townsend, general passenger aud ticket 
agent, St. Louis, Missouri 





SUPERIOR [to v8 and cucumbers Creme 
Simon, marvelous for » complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes. fortifies the 
skin. J Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy 


goods stores 


artists 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the prime favorite for 
for both concert and pri 


LETTERS FROM FARMERS 





In South and North Dakota, relating the WH per- 
sonal experience in those States, have been published 
in pamphlet form by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul Railway, and as these letters are extremely inter- 
esting and the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one copy 
wil] be sent to any address on receipt of t-vo-cent post- 


Heafford, general 
gy, Chicago, 


age stamp. Apply to George H 


passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Buildin 


Illinois 
AMUSEMENTS. 


DALY’S Ever ATRE, Se Premio ur oh 
venings a 








THE 


MARDI GRAS—NEW ORLEANS. 


Tue Southern Railway. the direct line between 
New York and New Orleans, announces one fare, 
round-trip rates, from Washington to New Orleans 
Tickets for sale on February 26th to March Ist, in 
clusive, and good to return within fifteen days from 
date of sale. The time between New York and New 
Orleans is thirty-nine hours, and the service is per 
fect in every respect. Dining- and sleeping-cars on 
the limited trains. For further information, call on 
or address New York Office, 271 Broadway. 


~s.. Thurs 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE AT WASH- 
INGTON, . 


A TEN-DAY stop-over at Washington, D. C., is now 
granted on al] through tickets between the East and 
West, via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Stop-over 
will also be granted on the return journey made on 
round-trip tickets, within the final limit of such tickets, 
but not exceeding ten davs. Passengers will deposit 
their tickets with the ticket- agent at Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad station in Washington, who will retain 
them until the journey is to be resumed, when they 
will be made good for continuous passage to destina 
tion by extension or exchange. This arrangement will 
doubtless be greatly appreciated by the traveling pub- 
lic because it will permit the holders of through tickets 
to make a brief visit to the national capital without 
additional outlay for railroad fare 

THE greatest American champagne—Great Western 
Champagne—sparkling and delicious 





Tne best regulator of digestive organs is Dr. Sie 
gert s genuine Angostura Bitters. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children wile teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
ely for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 





NoTuine in bath or laundry so good as Borax 
Dobbins’s Floating-Borax Soap needs but one trial to 
prove its value. Costs same as poorer floating soap 
No one has ever tried it without buying more. Your 
grocer has it 


Most people do. Ab 


It’s likely you need a tonic. 
For sale 


bott's Original Angostura Bitters is the one 
by all druggists, grocers, wine merchants 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 





WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED, 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
1S SIOWiY Wasting away WIth nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain, There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day of night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspire ation came to his aid in the shape ‘of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
st ad the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who w take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to get the benetit of my experience. 

Iam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the ev V postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the informati ON, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 42% Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed cnveclope 





GEISHA cori REHAN | 


CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO. 


Tue southern route via Washington City and the 
Southern Railway. No snow, no ice, but a journey 
through the Sunny South, where balmy breezes pre- 
vail. The popular route to the Pacific coast. The 
Washington and Southwestern, vestibuled, dining, 
and Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car, New York 
to New Orleans, connecting with the Sunset Limited 
of the Southern Pacific for Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Excursion tickets are sold at greatly 
reduced rates, going via Washington and New Or- 
leans, returning via Northern route. For informa- 
tion, address New York office, 271 Broadway. 


LAND OF SNOW TO ROYAL PALMS. 


CAN be reached from New York within twenty- 

ight hours’ ride on the most superbly equipped 
vestibuled train via Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway. Three trains every day in the 
week except Sunday between New York and Flor- 
ida. The peerless New York and Florida Limited 
leaves New York at 12.10 noon daily except Sunday, 
giving a most perfect service. This train is com- 
posed exclusively of Pullman dining, compartment, 
drawing-room, Observation, and sleeping cars, and 
is operated solid between New York and St. Augus- 
tin , reaching the land of palms before dinner next 
day; or you can leave New York at 4.30 P. M. 

through Pullman drawing-room slee ping cars are 
operated between New York and Tampa; 12.15 4.M., 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars New 
York and Jacksonville. Connections are also made 
on above trains for Augusta and Aiken. The New 
York and Florida Limited als» carries a Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping-car New York to Augusta, 
New York office, 271 Broadway. 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR 
Hy CURES WHERE ALL ELSE AILS. 
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t Cough Syrup. Tastes 
in time. Sold by drug 


“CONSUMPTION 


000 


You can injure the 
skin vy use of harsh 
soaps—This soap is 
gxentle, purifying, 


healing 
and GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


sw eet- 
(Persian Healing) 


















ening 
to the 
skin, and has the 
cleaning properties 


which bring the 
glow of health. 
Sold by druggists. 10 


000 





WA NTELE: 


UNCLE SAM a 


wants bright men to fill positions 

under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon tobe held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, etc., free if you address Division L. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE | INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 







THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER | 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


VM BARKER 
JFACTURER| 


TROY, N.Y. 
a dak ail 





Send this ** ad.”’ and roc. 
in stamps and we will 

mail you ¥% lb. of any 
kind of Tea you may se- 
lect. The best imported. 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
25c. per Ib. We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE 
FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this *ad.’’ and $2.00. 
This is a special offer. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


OPIUM" DRUNKENNESS 


din 10te 20 D N id “ 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON 


PILES! PILES! PILES! | 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Cicerated and Itching Piles It absorbs the tumors 
allays the itching acts as a poultice, gives ir 
stant relief. Dr. Williams's Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We. and 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0. 








at once, 


nothing else 
$1.00 per box. 
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Assets, Yo 


$19.541,827 
Income, ob 
$14,158,445 
Surplus, 
$4,034,116 + 


Insurance in force, 


$320,453,483 


ot Protects over half a million homes 
ot through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 
ap au eo a of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 


DENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Pre- 
‘*  miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 
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= Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF ‘eee 
Newark, N. J. OHN F. DRYDEN, Presiden 
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Upheld - Beautiful Women 
Ce Ey and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 
24111. Glycerine Soap. ierseipiecaue 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 
~ The breath—from impurity. _ 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 
erywhere 
White Rose Transparent 
SSS POLS 
The pocket—money. 












What it The teeth—from decay decay. 
saves: The gums—from softening. 


ozodonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three 
cents for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale Druggists, 
New York _New York City. 


Ball=-Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel. BaLL-PoINTED pens a 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Luxurious Writing! 


“BALL-POINTED — 






62.38 per box of 1 gross Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
> Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. icmaieae E & Co.,99 William St., New York 
Lippincort & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston 
A.S. McCiura & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 
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BALTIMORE 
w— RYE. 


The American Gentleman’s 

DRINK. 

FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND 
MEDICINAL USE. 









10 \ THE 
YEARS BEST 
Pe SOLD. WHISKEY 


IN AMERICA 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


To ladies obliged to use a stimulant } 
it is recommended be 


Battim oRERYE 
WL AWAWANS SOM 
Batimort 


cause of its 
Gentle Mellowness 


Age 


Absolute Purity, 


and Great 











_ Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers costume in green-tinted boudoirs spread with 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. white bear-skins, where they consume numbers 
. of cigarettes as they discuss problems of fate | 

Dialogues, Speakers, fo Schoo P <stinv wi iT asculine cuests 
PLAYS: PA BACIGE: CakalowuG ({rGn and destiny with the ir masculine guests. But 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago lL their devilishness is not always deep, and they 
an " | frequently make good wives and mothers. Mrs. 
: LEGAL NOTICE. __,. | Atherton has apparently taken up her residence 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER for good and all in England, where the life is 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commence more to her liking than here, and where the 
ing on the Oth day of February, 187; and continu | «jiterary atmosphere ” is more pleasing to the 
after, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court. and | fastidious nostrils of lady authors. 
entry in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess | 2 a 
ments, ete., of the assessments for OPENING AND | “imepyey 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named avenues and CONSTIPATION cured 
in the 23d Ward: apes A samipre of he beat rem- 
CLINTON AVENUE, from Boston Road. at 169th edy on earth mailed tree of charge. 
Street, to Crotona Park ; CYPRESS AVENUE, from | Prof.Fowler, Moedus,Conn. 
St. Mary’s Park to Bronx Kills “ . 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptro er. | THE PURE : LUM NU TCHeS KE | 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- | is the best Kit ay Pik A id saiseer tore toad 
ler’s Office, February 13th, 1897. | Ansonia safe Co., Ansonia, Ct. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC., 
in over 1,000 varieties. Send for our il- 
- lustrated catalogue. 
Wim Lite & CO., 
a 9 RocuHrster, N. ¥ 
i YES 
Sewer 
* Other railroads HAVE made 
as high as a mile a minute for 
SHORT SPURTS, with -— 
SPECIAL Trains, but the New 
York Central’s Empire State Ex- 
press, a REGULAR train weigh- 
ing 525,000 pounds, has been 
running EVERY BUSINESS 
day for nearly five years. The 
speed of this train now averages 
53 1-3 miles an hour for the en- 
tire distance between New York 
and Buffalo, 440 miles, includ- 
. ing four stops and twenty-eight 


slow-downs. 


HUNTER | 


Mrs. Atherton Again. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON has shown all the as- 
tuteness of a veteran press agent in advertising 
her new book, “ Patience Sparhawk and Her 
In 


the first place, it comes by way of London, 


Times,” and it ought to have a good sale. 


where the fair author, duriag two years of | 
residence there, has kept her name fresh before 
| the public by periodical contributions to the | 


daily jourrals on the subject of American men, 
women, and manners ; and then, too, she has 


been fortunate enough to have a New York 


newspaper of the ‘‘new” school print a series | 


of interviews on the impossibility of an Amer- 


ican girl possessing the attributes with which | 


Mrs. Atherton endows her heroine. Mrs. Ather- 


ton’s heroines are more than ordinarily interest- | 


ing to those who know their blonde creator. 


They invariably possess green eyes and a super- | 


abundance of riotous blood, and they are inor- 


dinately fond of posing in picturesque néglige 








Over certain portions of the 
line the regular time of the Em- 
pire State Express considerably 
EXCEEDS a mile a minute. 

The level, straight line of the 
New York Central, its solid road- 
bed, four tracks and block-sig- 
nals, in connection with the 
highest type of motive power, 
combine to develop the highest 
speed with safety and comfort. 


Solid quarter oak, high or low rolls, pigeon-holes as desired, 
All desks manufactured in this state, hence contain the best of seasoned wood ; guaranteed not to 


PRICES THAT NEVER FAIL TO SELL. 


crack or warp. 


Desks that never disappoint, combined with prices, enable us to constantly gain custom 


ADVERTISING DESK CO., Rooms 1120-1123, 


examine, 








150 Nassau St., New York City. 











A FRIENDLY BRUSH. 


OoT Y 


ACK | 


A chewing 





’ Plug 
| 
obacco 


There’s no more pleasurable sensation 
than riding along a good, smooti road at 
a lively clip on a bicycle in which you 
have perfect confidence. 

The Stearns is a wheel to be trusted. 
On the level, it runs without an effort; 
the labor of an up-hill climb is lessened 
by its lightness and ease of running; 
down the hill, over stones and ‘‘thank- 
you-mums” its strength comes into play. 

For an all’round wheel you cannot do 
better than buy a Yellow Fellow; you 
may easily do worse, 

E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, MAKERS. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 
Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Tinkham Cycle Company, New York Agents, 
No. 306-310 West sgth St. 





| 


tobacco that’s 
so good it would 
be impossible 


to better it. 





One pound of Boot Jack 
tin box by 
mail for $1.00—if your tobac- 
conist doesn’t Keep it. 


in handsome 





JOHN FINZER & BROS., 
Louisville, Ky. 





and Whiskey Habit cured at 
home without pain. Book 


P| (J M of particulars sent FREE. 


mms |} hl WOOLLEY M.D. 


Atlanta, Ga. Office, 104 North Pryor Street 


FULL BEARD or NEW HAIR 
Growa with TURKISH HAIR GROWER, on smooth face 
or bald head in 3 wks. or money refunded. ¢1,(00 forfeit. 
This is the best, quickest, surest. We warrant every ik 
age. Price 25c. ready for use, 3 for SOc. 7 for $1, sealed, by 
mail. TREMONT M’F’G CO., Bta. A., bostun, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A NOVELTY KNIFE—Your name and addres 
actresses, machinery,etc., under - 
material and workmanship = 

3 blades, $1.60; heavy 2 





s, photos, society and trade emblems, eminent men and wome 
- durable transparent handles. WARRANTED best o. 
and free from defects. Knife same style as cut, 81.20, 
aded, $1.50; Carpenter's knife, 3 blades, 82,00; 
. zor, novelty handle, 83.50; Ladies, 
knife. 2 blades, 80c.; 3 blades 
81.25; Boy’s knife, 2 blades 
75e. Special photos in 
knife each, 2c extra. 
Stamp photos 81.00 per 
100. Circular for stamp. 
—_—_- AGENTS WANTED. 
zatest cabinet photos of SL d Mrs, KcKinley from original negatives, 35c e: 


I e ach, 
NOVELTY GUTLERY GO., 14 Bar Street, GANTON, Onlo. 


~ “4 FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- _ 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 





























With a Year’s 
Subscription 


to LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. 


A Machine that TALKS 


Why pa 100 cash for a Talking Machine, when 
. : y Os publishing house makes the un- 
paralleled offer of $ 8.00 for such a Machine ?— 
one that is second to none. With this Machine 











: . a D0 Tie Te 
Is Given as a Premium. 


The Weekly, under its new management, is considered 
the best illustrated periodical of the kind in America. 


WHY DO YOU WANT A TALKING MACHINE ? 


Because it Talks Talk. 
Because it Sings Beautifully. 





Better than most. As good as the best. 





If $100 machines talk like Ingersoll, play like 
Joseffy, and sing like Patti, our Echo- =< 
phone talks like Chauncey M. Depew, e Z 


plays like Paderewski, and sings like 2 rt 
fi] 
ye 











de Reszké, and all that for $8.00, 


with a year’s subscription to the 4 
popular Leslie’s Weekly. 
om 2 = J 

= 2 











The ECHO- | 


at] & 


PHONE fi » When orderings 
ns state the style o 
requires no record wanted, 


battery ; 

no electricity. 
Wind the spring— 
that is all. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, to Fifth Ave., New York. 


and it will be sent 
free. We will furnish 
additional records for 
fifty cents each. 





and this Coupon will buy you one 


Forty Cents 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON. 








Regular price Fifty Cents. 





Call and | 


NAME, 
ADDRESS, 
STATE, 








FORTUNATELY 
That’s th’ lasht camel on th’ shtraw’s back. 


MRs. McGARRAGH (to her yor 
Lave th’ table ! 

FLANNERY —_ o is dining with the 
kid’s in dead luck ! 





You may break, 
You may shatter, 
The bottle as you will, 





The excellence of 
Evans 


will cling to it still. 


sediment. 


There is no 


“A pow type of the highest ordér 
of excellence in manufacture.” 


Waller Baker & C0:5} 
a2 Breaktast 














iY i 

\\ Absolutely Pure. 
| |} Delicious. 

ay Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 














The ‘New Models 


Remington 


Standard as 


NUMBER 
Typewriter 








embody the prac 
tical experience of years, and the guar 
antee of a long-established reputation 


MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
Oesecaas 





This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. 


Winter Tours 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, JAPAN, CHINA, 
AROUND THE WORLD, $560.00. 


FOUR DAYS TO CALIFORNIA | 


The Luxurious “Sunset L imite pa’ Train. Send 
for reproduction of Train, and Free Illustrated P. "" 
hlets, Maps, Etc. 349 BRO. ADWAY or No. 
Battery. Place (Washington Bidg.), New York. 








tngest)—** 


DISGRACED. 


family and can’t cut his corned beef)—** That 





Ee YAl Mua | 








IT CANNOT BE 
IMPROVED 
1T CANNOT BE 
EQUALLED 


The Ser ti of all 


~~. 


2 oz.Trial Package 
Post paid for 25 c. 





B)} CELLULOID 
PE WHIST GUNTERS 


MARBURG BROS 

BALTIMORE MD. » 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO 

SUCCESSOR 



























The Finest 
CHAMPAGNB 


Now used in many of the \ 
best Hotels, Clubs and a 
Homes in Preference to 3 
Foreign Vintages. 2 
, eo) 

Seal = 

9° 

c 

A home product [ag 

which Americans a 

are especially - 

xz 

proud of. 5 
One that ree @ 

fects the high=, m 

est credit on 3 

the country . 

which proe 

duces 

tt, 

Address, 
| 


Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B, Kirk & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


Sure relief ASTHMA. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. 0, ai Siowen & Co 
i 


lestown, 


Who can think 

ante — n Cd of some simple 
thing topatent? 

Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN W EDDERBURN ‘& CO., Patent Attor- 


neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1, "800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 








LADIES—ATTENTION ! 


»0ds On approval, 
nt, bargains bought. Ret ferences furnished 
Agency, 123 N, lith St., Philadelphia. 


Shopping by experienced lady. 
| Send 8 8¢ 
Send for circular. 


| DEAFNSS4 4, HEAD NOISES CURED, 


yes. NOPAIN Whisper rs hea 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., $38 L"' ~4 NK. Y., tot Book od Proots FAR 7; 





EN 


od 


35 
Y 7 ee, bawee sweet an ) 
& “Yates, ore 


PY have no other in the 


5 TPs a ea pik gly 


a 
eS52seseseseseseseseseseseseseSe2s5esesesesesesesesesecsy 


Prof. Mott says that his investigation of 
Porous 


: _ Allcock’s Plaster 


shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not found in 
any other plaster ; also that he finds it superior to any other. 


Se eee oe oe oe oe oe Se Se SeseSeseSeSe2Se5e25e2Se25e25e25e5e5e2 
lS ILE EEE RL EE ELE ll LI ll ml el ll Ll cl Nl ll a ll wd ah a oe ET | 


A Sycamore Say: There is Merit in 


a ci Crimson Rim Quality! 


SYRACUSE BICYCLES SPIN TO WIN; 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE CRIMSON RIMS. 


aaee—Send for New 1897 Catalogue. 


Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
BSS REP REE Oe ee ee SE ee a 


/ VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 





























agg 











“VIN MARIANI, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE, A VERITABLE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, 


GIVING VIGOR, HEALTH AND ENERGY,” 
EMILE ZOLA. 


Write to MARIANI & C@O., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 69 w sth ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford St. 
EARL & WILSON’S Rc—axr Do ey 


oe | RL & WILSO, 
! AMBLER 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
BICYCLES 


BEST IN THE WORL D- 
“ THE ISYEAR OLD WHEELS” 








oz 











Cepia syn, Lee 


Stripe Gazine Q 


Fancy Batistes. 








$80. NG 
Cotton THE GREAT STRENGTH \ 
sare used in the selection of high class 
Dress Stuffs caro used inthe stn of high cas 

She 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED RAMBLER BOOK TELLING ALL 

FRERES KOECHLIN’S aetna ate 

Printed Organdies. icine, 


the principal strengthening feature 
DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
ABOUT WHEELS, FREE ATANY RAMBLER AGENGY IN THE U.S 
Spring Styles and Colorings in great variety. 


eoencl) 
1897 ane 
ENG > Porucar List Price GES 
voustable CA_9 eS y 
for which RAMBLERS have always 4 
been famous, lies in the special 
: being the more expensive but stronger 
Celebrated LAP BRAZED JOINTS y 
‘ > with 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines. KGye Fish-Moutn Outsipe ReinFoRcEMENTs. 5 
Printed Lawns, Dimities, Embroidered Swiss, GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. GO 
Plain and Fancy Pique, CHICAGO, BOSTON.WASHINGTON [NEW YORK BROOKLY' DETROIT 
§ CINCINNATI. BUFFALO. ~~ ~~ Cov ENTRY & rw i 
OC COO 19th &. a & wa Mk. 
Af ; < f-- Ae = : 
NEW YORK. . or | 

















California & 
Limited 











Matchless in Every Feature! 


ALIFORNIA. 


Two tours to California and the Pacific 
Coast, under the personally-conducted sys- 
tem of the 


| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. ¥, 


Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific Coast 
Special Pullman Vestibule Trains will leave New 
York and Philadelphia February 24 and March 27, 
1807. (Boston one day earlier.) 


MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS | 







= California. Connection for SanFrancisco = Fang 












Smoking Car. 





~~ 


A\ Most luxurious service via any line . 4 § 


.) For descriptive literature address 
ov GT Nicholson, GR., AT.45.FRy., 
Ging 


of the highest grade in every particular. 

Round-trip rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
and points east of Pittsburg: First tour, $350 ; sec 
ond tour, $210. From Boston: First tour, $355: sec 
ond, $20 

For itineraries and all information of California, 
Florida, and Washington tours, apply to Tourist 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broocway, New 
York ; 205 Washington St., Boston ; 780 Broad St., 


Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, A3s*t Gen’l Pass. | 
Agent, Philadelphia. = = 


























A H. "BAKER'S 


PREMIUM N°Cl. 


CHOCOLATE 


BEST QUALITY 


BLUE LABEL 





Semi-weekly between Chicago and Southern 3°28 


ie Leaves Chicago Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6%pm3e 
res ee rs Dining Car and Buffet-“g 














| 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


LESLIES WEEKL 








The Carbon Studio, 1.Y 


Be. a aac 


INAUGURATION 
ET on. NUMBER 








Des gQnea By The Poul E .Derrtek Adve Aaty, 


* AROUND THE WORLD EVERY MORNING * 














No fine talk—no urging is needed to induce any one to continue eating Quaker Oats. 


We're after some one who has never tasted 


QUAKER OATS. 


You'll be glad all over when you taste it. Sold by all Grocers in 2-lb. packages. 
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